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Sketches of India. Written by an 
Officer for Fire-side Travellers at 
Home, 8vo. pp. 329. London, 182}, 

Tue author of the § Sketches of Jndia’ 

has essayed to give what was wuch 

wanted, a ‘familiar picture of Indian 
scenery and manners;’ aud if he has 
been less successful than he might have 
been, considering the excellence of his 
plan, yet he has done more than tour- 
ists generally accomplish. The work 
was written at Fort George, where the 
author continues to reside, and his work 
has been transmitted to England for 
publication; this is sufficient evidence 
of its genuineness, did it not internally 
prove its authenticity beyond all doubt; 
if we except that the author is rather 
intolerant iu religion, and that he at- 
tempts to moralize too much, his work 
will be found of a very pleasing cha- 
racter, written apparently with the 
force of first impressions, and hence 
with more vigour than could be ex- 
pected from the pen of a long resident. 

His sensations on first arriving in In- 

dia, and his account of the neighbour- 

hood of Madras, are well described :— 

‘No,—lI shall never forget the sweet 
and strange sensations which, as I went 
peacefully forward, the new objects in 
nature excited in my bosom. ‘The rich 
broad-leaved plantain; the gracefully 
drooping bamboo; the cocoa-nut, with 
that mat-like looking binding for every 
branch ; the branches themselves waving 

With a feathery motion in the wind; the 

bare lofty trunk and fan-leaf of the tall 

palm; the slender and elegant stem of the 
areca; the large aloes; the prickly pear ; 
the stately banian, with its earth-seeking 
and reproductive drop branches; and 
among them, birds all strange in phumage 
wid in note—save the parroquet (at home, 
the lady’s pet-bird ina gilded cage), here 
spreading his bright green wings in happy 
fearless flight, and giving his natural and 
untaught scream. ‘[hese, and more than 

E can name, were the novelties we looked 

upon. My dream of anticipation realized 

Rave me a delight which found no expres- 

Sion in words, I felt grateful that 1 had 

been led and permitted to see India; I 





wondered at imy Own ignorance, and at 
the poverty of my lnagination, when || 


c= iia 
reflected how much the realities around 
me differed from what my fancy had 
painted them. How some things surpass- 
ed, and some fell short of my foolish ex- 
pectations; and yet: how natural, how 
easy all appeared! | All so fitted and 
adapted by the hand of the bountiful and 
wise Creator, that other than they were 
tlrey had deformed instead of decking the 
face of nature. It was late and dark when 
we reached Poonamaijlee ; and during the 
latter part of our march we had. heavy 
rain. We found no fellow-countryman 
to welcome us, but the mess-room was 
open and lighted, a table laid, and a 
crowd of smart roguish-looking natives 
seemed waiting our arrival to seek ser- 
vice. 

‘Drenched to the skin, without changes 
of linen or any bedding, we sat down to 
the repast provided; and it would have 
been difficult to have found in India, per- 
haps, at the moment, a more cheerful 
party than our’s. 

‘Four or five clean-looking natives, in 
white dresses, with red or white turbans, 
ear-rings of gold, or with emerald rly 2 
and large silver signet rings on their fin- 
gers, crowded round each chair, and 
watched our every glance to anticipate 
our wishes. Curries, vegetables, and 
fruits, all new to us, were tasted and pro- 
nounced upon; and, after a meal, of 
which every one seemed to partake with 
grateful good-humour, we lay down for 
the night. One attendant brought a small 
carpet, another a mat, others again a sheet 
or counterpane, till all were provided 
with something ; and thus closed our first 
evening in India. 

‘The morning-scene was very ludi- 
crous. Here a barber, uncalled for, was 
shaving aman as he still lay dozing ; there 
another was cracking the joints of a man 
half-dressed ; here were two servants, one 
pouring water on, the other washing, a 
Saheb’s* hands. In spite of my efforts 
to prevent them, two well-dressed men 
were washing my feet; and near me was 
a Jad dexterously putting on the clothes 











clothed in soft raiments, wore jewelled 
turbans, and dwelt in’ palaces.—As now, 
bis haughty half-naked: priests received 
his offerings in temples of hewn and 
sculptured granite, and summoned him to 
rites as absurd, but yet more splendid and 
debauching than the present. EF 
tage, garments, household utensils, and 
implements of ,husbandry or labour, the 
same as now. 
round with his foot by means of a plank 
Balanced transversely on a lofty pole, or 
drew from. the deep bowerie (well) by 
the labour of his oxen, in -large bags of 


leather, supplies of water to flow througlk , 


the little channels by which their fields 
and gardens are intersected. His chil- 
dren were then taught to shape letters in 
the sand, and to write, and keep accounts 
on the dried leaves of the palm or cocoa, 
by the village-schoolmaster. His wife 
ground corn at the same mill, or pounded 
it in a rude mortar with her neighbour, 
He could make purchases in a regular ba- 
zaar, change money at a shrofi’s*, or 
borrow it at usury, for the expenses of a 
wedding or festival. Inshort, all that the 
traveller sees around him of social oy civi- 
lized life, of useful invention or luxurious 
refinement, is of yet higher antiquity than 
thé days of Alexander the’ Great. So 
that, in fact, the eye of the British officer 
looks upon the same forms and dresses, 


the same buildings, manners, and cus-— 


toms, on which the Macedonian troops 
gazed with the same astonishment.’ 

The docility of the elepbaut is well 
known, yet we cannot avoid quoting 
one or two anecdotes ou the subject :— 

‘ While breakfast was getting ready, I 


amused myself with looking at a baggage . 


elephant and a few cainels, which some 
servants, returning with a general’s tents 
from the Deccan, were in the act of load- 
ing.. ‘lhe intelligent obedience of the 
elephant is well known; but to look upon 
this huge.and power‘ul monster kneeling 
down at the mere bidding of the human 
voice; and, when he bas risen again, to 


| see him protrude his trunk for the foot of 


of a sleepy brother officer, as if he had | his mahout or attendant, to help him into 


been an infant under his care.’ 

Of the antiquity of the Hindoo man- 
ners, he says,— 

‘While our forefathers were clad in 
wolf-skin, dwelt in caverns, and lived up- 
on the produce of the chace, the Hindoo 
lived as now:—as now, his princes were 

* “Saheb, a gentleman, “ Sir,” or Master,” 
used by the nutives of India when addressing 
or speaking of their superiors.’ 





} a cvere 
j shale a’ 


i his seat; or, bending the joint of his hind 


leg, make a step for him to climb up be- 
hind, and then, if any loose cloths or cords 
fali off, with a dog-like docility pick them 
up with his proboscis and put them up 
again, will delight and surprise long after 
it ceases to be novel. When loaded, this 
creature broke off a large branci from the 


* «Shroff, an Indian banker, or pgonev- 
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His cot-— 


Then, too, he watered the 
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lofty tree near which he stood, and quiet- 
ly fanned and flv-flapped himself, with all 
the noncha/ance of an indolent woman of 
fashion, till the camels were ready. Thee 
animals also kneel to be laden.’ 


‘It is generally known, that this noble 
animal beats jungle for large gaine; and, 
although we met with none, still [ had the 
opportunity of seeing into how thick and 
apparently impervious jungle it will force 
its way. But it was the perfect dog like 
manner in which she put up small game 
that surprised me; carefully putting up 
from the low tufted grass in which they 
nestle, those smallest of game-birds, the 
quail. My companion killed from his 
howdah in this manner, without dogs, 
both hares and black partridge, a few 
yards only from the road-side.’ 


Our traveller proceeded up the 
Ganges to Benares ; 
following sketch of this ancient seat of 
Brahminical learning, and the present 


school of Hindoo theology ‘— 


‘The city is only to be visited on 
horseback or in a palanquin. I decided, 
at the recommendation of my friend, ona 
tonjon, or open sedan-chair; as chus only 
can you leisurely survey every thing, 
from the extreme narrowness of the 
streets, and the crowds in them, through 
whom your way must be cleared bya po- 
lice-trooper in your front. 


‘In the heart of this strange city, you 
are borne through a Jabyrinth of lanes, 
with houses of six or seven stories high on 
either side, communicating with each other 
above, in some places, by small bridges 
thrown across the street. These houses 
are of stone or brick; and many of them 
are painted either in plain colours or 
stripes, or with representations of the Hin- 
doo deities. Every bazaar or street con- 
taining shops, you find a little, and but 
a little, wider than the others. Shops here 
stand in distinct and separate streets, ac- 
cording to their goods and trades. In 
one, all are embroiderers in muslin, which 
they work here in gold and silver most 
beautifully ; in another, silk-merchants ; 


in another are displayed shawls ; in some, | 
shops filled only with slippers; in one, | 


jewel-merchants; in the next, mere lapi- 
daries. Several contiguous streets are 
filled entirely with the workmen in brass, 
who make the small brazen idols; also 
the various urns, dishes, vessels, lamps, 
which the Hindoos require either for do- 
mestic or sacred purposes. ‘These shops 
make avery bright and showy display ; 
and, from the ancient forms, various sizes 
and patterns of their vessels, attract your 
attention strongly. You meet numbers 
of the naked officiating brahmins indeed, 
but you also see here a distinct class of 
wealthy brahmins, most richly dressed in 
fine muslin turbans, vests of the most 
beautiful silks, and valuableshawls. Their 
conveyances out of the city are the open 
native palanquins, with crimson canopies, 


and he gives the | 
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and drawn by two showy horses, with 
long flowing manes. 

‘The women in Benares (for many of 
high cast fetch all their own water) are 
beautifully formed, wear garments of the 
richest dyes, and walk most gracefully. 
But these are minor features ;—innumer- 
able Hindoo youth, of high cast, are sent 
hither for education. ‘They have not col- 
leges or schools, but reside six or seven 
in each brahmin’s or pundit’s house, and 
pursue the studies which he enjoins. 
There are eight thousand houses in Be- 
nares belonging to brahmins: what nuin- 
ber may receive students | know not; 
perhaps not more than one thousand,’ 


We shall now only quote one or two 
passages more; the first relates to the 
Mahratta camp, near Gualior :— 

‘It is not quite, perhaps, what you ex- 
pect: for it presents the appearance of an 


‘immense village, or rather collection of 





or heckrees, sometinies very handsome, 


villages, with about a dozen chunamed 
buildings, shapeless, coarse, without any 
air of ornament; and here and there many 
small trees and hedges ef the milk-plant, 
all of quick growth and late planting, but 
yet giving the whole a fixed and settled 
aspect. At the second gaze, however, 
you see interspersed many tents and palls, 
Hags and pennons; in some parts, hutted 
lines and piles of arms; in one range, a 
large regular park of artillery ; in all the 
open spaces, horses irregularly picketted, 
strings of camels, and a few stately ele- 
phants. On the skirts of this large mass, 
afew smaller and more regular encamp- 
ments belonging to particular chiefs, with 
their followers better armed and mounted. 
The sounds, too, of neighings, of drums, 
of horns, and fire-arms; and, occasionally, 
the piercing trump of the elephant, min- 
gled in confusion with the hum of a popu- 
lation, loud, busy, and tumultuous, tell 
you, convincingly, the trade here is war: 
the manufactures are of arms. 

‘Many years, however, has the Mah- 
ratta camp happily been stationary. Nor 
is there treasure in the coffers, or energy 
in the councils of Scindiah, who now 
stands a power, isolated, helpless, and 
without hope ever again effectually to set 
it in motion. [rom a prodigious host, it 
has dwindled in numbers greatly; in effi- 
ciency and readiness of equipment, still 
more: perhaps not more than seven thou- 
sand mounted men are in his camp ; about 
three brigades of infanty; his artillery 
alone fine, and disproportionately so ; his 
stores miserably low.’ 

‘In traversing this rude irregular en- 
campment, the groupes we met were 
horses picketted in circles with the rider’s 
spear pianted in the ground at each head- 
rope; men Jyingon their horse-furniture, 


pillowed on their shields, or busy cook- | 


ing, or cleaning their horses and arms. 
Their women making fires, fetching wa- 
ter, and bringing in grass; their ines 
of all sizes at play in the dust naked. 
All these were features, to the eye of the 
European officer, strange and interesting. 
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‘ As we passed back round the fort, we 
were fortunate enough to meet Scindiah 
returning from the chace, surrounded by 
all his chiefs; and preceded or followed 
by about seven hundred horse. Dis. 
charges of cannon announced his approach, 
and a few light scattered parties of spear- 
men were marching before the main body. 
We stopped our elephants just on one side 
of anarrow part of the road, where the 
rajah and chiefs, with his immediate escort, 
inust pass. 

‘First came loose light-armed horse, 
either in the road, or scrambling and 
leaping on the rude banks and ravines 
near; then some better clad, with the 
quilted poshauk * ; and one in a com- 
plete suite of chain armour; then a few 
elephants, among them the hunting ele- 
phant of Scindiah, from which he had dis- 
mounted. On one small elephant, guid- 
ing it himself, rode afine boy, afoundlin 
protége of Scindiah, called the Jungle 
Rajah; then came, slowly prancing, a 
host of fierce haughty chieftains, on fine 
horses, showily caparisoned. ‘They dart- 
ed forward, and all took their proud stand 
behind and round us, planting their long 
lances in the earth, and reining up their 
eager steeds to see, [ suppose, our salaam. 
Next, in a common native palkee, its ca- 
nopy crimsom, unadorned, came Scindiah 
himself. He was plainly dressed, with a 
reddish turban, and a shawl over his vest, 
and lay reclining, smoking a small gilt or 
golden calean. We stood up in our how- 
dah and bowed; he half rose in his pal- 
kee, and salaamed rather in a courteous 
manner. At this there was a loud cry of 
all his followers near, who sung out his ti- 
tles and the honour he had done us, &c. 
And all salaamed themselves profoundly. 

‘I looked down on the chiefs under 
us, and saw that they eyed us most haugh- 
tily, which very much increased the effect 
they would otherwise have produced. 
They were armed with lances, scymitar, 
and shield, creese and pistol ; wore, some 
shawls, some tissues, some plain muslin 
or cotton; were all much wrapped in 
clothing; and wore, almost all, a large 
fold of muslin, tied over the turban-top, 
which they fasten under the chin; and 
which, strange as it may sound to those 
who have never seen it, looks warlike, 
and is a very important defence to the 
sides of the neck.’ 


Of the death of Seetoo, the Pin- 
darrie Chieftain, who, with a large 
army, plundered the Deccan, we are 
told,— 

‘ He escaped from the fortress of As- 
seerghur, a few days before our troops 
invested it. Without followers, without 
friends, he crossed the Nerbuddah, and 
directed his flight northwards. A few 
days afterwards, his horse was found wan- 
dering without a rider; and, on the bor- 
der of the jungle, near some bye-road, 


* © A garment of cloth, or silk, quilted and 
stuffed with cotton, so as to render it sabre- 





proof.’ 
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the corpse of Seetoo, evidently killed and 
preyed upon by a tiger, and since torn by 
jackalls. Hisarms, so often bathed in the 
blood of others, had lain useless by his 
side, and were stained with his own. A 
few jewels and money, provided for his 
flight, were inhis scrip. ‘They would not 
bribe the fierce and savage lord of these 
wilds from his foul meal. Papers and 
passports, framed and prepared with art 
to ensure safe conduct through populous 
and peaceful districts, had failed him here; 
where, under the fangs of an irresistible 
and powerful wild beast, only less blood- 
thirsty and cruel than himself, he perish- 
ed, as hopelessly as the trembling female 
or tottering infant, under his lifted spear.’ 


We shall conclude with a description 
of the Bheels, who are supposed to be 
the Aborigines of the provinces of Gu- 
zerat :-— 

‘ They lived by the chace and rapine ; 
on the roads they never shew themselves 
armed; the bow and arrow and javelin, 
are their weapons; but I never saw any 
remarkable for size or strength. Thev 
are a short thick-set people, with hideous 
countenances, flat noses, and thick lips, 
but far less handsome and finely formed 
men than the Africans; neither have they 
the very dark complexions, and that fine 
clear shining black ; their hair is straight ; 
they Jook stupid, to speak of them as 
men, but yet have a quick little piercing 
eye, such as would discern the far-off 
deer, the deep-swimming fish, the loft 
bird’s-nest, or the wild bee-hive. Their 
women are even more hideous than the 
men ; these you meet more frequently, 
and in larger groupes, carrying bundles of 
wood for sale. ‘The favourite haunts of 
this half-barbarous people, are in the 
deepest and most unknown recesses of the 
jungles. They often plunder and murder 
on the roads, and seemed to hold no fel- 
lowship with any other race.’ 


These extracts will show the general 
character of the work, and will, we 
doubt not, create a very favourable 
opinion of the whole, which, notwith- 
standing the slight objections we have 
mentioned, is a very entertaining vo- 
lume, 
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Reflections on viewing Brandenburgh 
House, the Residence of her late 
Majesty. By S. R. Jackson, Au- 
thor of § The Lament of Napoleon,’ 
* The Fall of the Crescent,’ &c. 8vo, 
pp. 14. London, 1821. 

ALTHOUGH we have more than once 

had occasion to notice Mr. Jackson’s 

poems very favourably, yet his present 
production, we think, presents stronger 
claims to our approbation than an 

that have preceded it. The author is 

a warm advocate of her late Majesty, 

and expresses himself in bold and man- 

ly indignation against her persecutoss, 





There ismuch genuine feeling and true 
poetry inthe whole poem, which com- 
mences with an address to Branden- 
burgh House, on the immortality it 
has acquired, by being the residence 
of one ‘ whose sufferings have made it 


sacred ;’ for, exclaims the poet,— 
‘ What is it hallows temples, cities, tow’rs ? 
Not the pale marble which their forms com- 
pose, 
But their proud owners’ spirits, that influence 
our’s, 
And sacred bones that in their walls repose. 
Greece had not been rever’d, nor Rome been 
held 
Holy, but for the mighty minds that sway’d 
Their sceptres—minds that tyranny repell’d: 
How glorious once! but now how lowly laid! 
All faded, but their fame ;—and that can never 
fade.’ 


After noticing the immortality which 
the ancient heroes, poets, &c. have con- 
ferred on particular places, the author 


thus apostrophizes Britain: — 
‘These have been glorious,—are so still, and 
we, 
Perchance, with other nations, may go down, 
Though not unspotted, to posterity : 
For Albion has high names, that give renown 
To her,—unfading jewels in her crown, 
That bore her glory o’er the wave afar ; 
The proudest nations trembled at their 
frown— 
Gods of the ocean, thunderbolts of war, 
From old Hispania’s scourge * to him of Tra- 
falgar ft. 
‘Hampden, and Sydney, Raleigh, Spencer, 
Gower, 
The mighty Magian}{ and immortal pair §, 
Our own blind bard ||, of poesy the flow’r, 
Gray, Butler, Erin’s minstrel€[, minds that 
were 
All matchless in their line, and who will bear 
And bid her name to future ages bloom ; 
Thomson, M‘Pherson, Ramsay, Burns, and 


Blair, 
Robertson, Smollett, Beattie, Scott, and 
Hume, 
With him to whom as yet his country gives no 
tomb**, 


¢ With others, equal in their lustre, whom 
Our craving eyes would almost wish to see, 
Bursting the dull cold fetters of their tomb, 
Before us stand in all their majesty. 
Fond, but vain wish, alas! that ne’er can be! 
Great as they were, their names alone remain 
For us t’ admire, and our posterity 
To rev’rence, when from this world we are ta’en 
To lay our fading dust, perchance, where their’s 
has lain.’ 
We quote two stanzas towards the 
conclusion, in allusion to the persecu- 


tions of her late Majesty :— 


* ¢ Drake.’ + © Nelson,’ 

{ ‘Shakspeare.’ 

§ § Beaumont and Fletcher.’ 

|| § Milton.’ @ ‘Goldsmith.’ 

** ¢Falconer. Itis a stain upon his country, 
that a poet like Falconer, should be without a 
monument to his memory. Not that the bard 
needs the aid of the sculptor, tu carry bis name 
to future ages ; for even when the dust of Co- 
lonna has mingled with the sand that is wash- 
ed by the wave that wrecked lim, it will sur- 
vive. 





‘ Greatness of soul should to the great belong ; 
If not, to whom ?—and surely “twas not well 
To hate so closely (e’en had she done wrong) 
While living ; base, when death had rang 
her knell. 
But when did Mercy with the pow’rful 
dwell ? 
In life’s hot pride the adder deadliest stings. 
Oh, ‘tis enovgh to make the blood rebel, 
When we behold that noblemen and kings 
Have less in them of gods than meaner eaithly 
things. 
‘ Peace to her spirit! in another clime, 
More worthy of her than our own, she lies, 
Far from the land of meanness and of crime, 
And the proud dwellings of her enemies. 
High to her memory the song shall rise 
In after years, when purer hearts shall come, 
And offer up their gen’rous sympathies ; 
The wreath of sorrow o'er her dust shall bloom, 
When weeds alone shajl grow round her op- 
pressors’ tomb.’ 


We have drawn somewhat too freely 
on so short a poem, and, therefore, 
shall conclude with recommending it 
as a beautiful tribute to the memory 
of the late Queen, and one that reflects 
creat credit on the poetical talents of 


its author. 
a GPO 


A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and 
New Orleans. 

(Concluded from p. 529.) 

In our Jast we gave an account of the 

taking of the republican capital of 

Washington, an event which the Ame- 

ricans represent as entirely tarnishing 

the glory of the British arms, and an 
indelible stain upon our national cha- 
racter. We certainly wish that the 
work of destruction had not been so 
extended as it was, but still we doubt 
that our army did any thing contrary to 
the laws of nations; and besides, the 
facts have been much exaggerated, 
Our author, who was an eye-witness, 
and who writes with great candour, 
says he could not help admiring ‘ the 
forbearance and humanity of the Bris 
tish troops, since, irritated as they had 
every right to be, they spared, as far 
as possible, all private property, not a 
single house in the place being plun- 
dered or destroyed, except that from 
which the general’s horse had been 
killed, and those which were accidene 
tally thrown down by the explosion of 
the magazines.” The general’s horse, 
it will be recollected, was killed from 
under him, when accompanying a flag 
of truce. But one of the most serious 
charges against the British was that 
they destroyed the bridge—a noble 
structure, of nearly a mile in length: 
now let us hear our author on this 
point. Speaking of the c-.try of the 

British troops, and the dismay oeca- 

sicned in Washington, he says,— 


| 
| 
| 
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‘They were taken completely by sur- 
prise ; nor could the arrival of the flood 
be more unexpected to the natives of the 
antediluvian world, than the arrival of the 
British army to them. The first impulse 
of course tempted them to fly, and the 
streets were in consequence crowded with 
soldiers and senators, men, women, and 
children, horses, carriages, and carts, 
loaded with household furniture, all 
hastening towards a wooden bridge which 
crossed the Potomac. The confusion 
thus occasioned was terrible, and the 
crowd upon the bridge was such as to en- 
danger its giving way. But Mr. Maddi- 
son, having escaped among the first, was 
no sooner safe on the opposite bank of the 
river, than he gave orders that the bridge 
should be broken down; which being 
obeyed, the rest were obliged to return, 
and to trust to the clemency of the vie- 
tors.’ 

So that, after all, Mr. Maddison was 
the republican Rostopchin; and the 
English were no more guilty of destroy- 
ing the bridge at Washington, than 
Bonaparte was of setting fire to Mos- 
cow. 

The next object of our army, after 
it had effected a safe retreat from 
Washington, was to attack Baltimore. 
Our author paints with much feeling 
the eve of a battle :— 


‘There was something in this state of 
preparation at once solemn and exciting. 
That we should obtain possession of a 
place so important as Baltimore, without 
fighting, was not to be expected; and, 
therefore, this arming, and this bustle, 
seemed, in fact, to be the prelude to a 
battle. But no man, of the smallest re- 


flection, can look forward to the chance of | 


a sudden and violent death, without ex- 
periencing sensations very different from 
those which he experiences under any 
other circumstances. When the battle 
has fairly begun, I may say with truth that 
the feelings of those engaged are delight- 
ful: because they are, in fact, so many 
gamblers playing for the highest stake that 


can be offered. But the stir and noise of | 


equipping, and then the calmness and 
stillness of expectation,—these are the 
things which force a man tothink. On 
the other hand, the warlike appearance of 
every thing about you, the careless faces 
and rude jokes of the private soldiers, and 
something within yourself, which I can 
compare to nothing more nearly than the 
mirth which criminals are said sometimes 
to experience and to express previous to 
their execution; all these combine to 
give you a degree of false hilarity, I had 
almost said painful, from its very excess. 
it is an agitation of the nerves, such as we 
may suppose madinen feel; which you 
are Inclined to wish removed, though you 
are unwilling to admit that it is disagree- 
able.’ | 

At the very commencement of the 
attack ou Baltimore, Gesera! Ross, 
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who, as soon as the firing began, rode 
to the front, was shot bya rifleman. 
The Americans, our author says, are, 
individually, as brave as any people in 
the world ; and their general had taken 
a good position, but they had not been 
accustomed to a general action; and 
nence,— 

‘lt was curious to observe their dread 
of every spot where a cannon-ball had 
struck. Llaving seen the shots fall, | 
kept my eye upon one or two places, and 
perceived that each company, as it drew 
near to those points, hung back; and 
then assuming, as it were, a momentary 
courage, rushed past, leaving a vacancy 
between it and the company which next 
succeeded.’ 

Though the Americans maintained 
themselves with great determination, 
and stood to receive our tire till scarce 
twenty yards divided them, yet they 
would not hazard a charge; but the 
whole army fell into confusion :— 

‘Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were 
huddled together, without the smallest re- 
gard to order or regularity. ‘Lhe sole 
subject of anxiety seemed to be, which 
should escape first from the field of bat- 
tle; insomuch, that numbers were actu- 
ally trodden down by their countrymen 
in. the hurry of the flight. Yet, in spite 
of the short duration of the action, which 
lasted litthe more than two hours from its 
first commencement, the enemy’s loss 
was severe. ‘They stood, in some re- 
spects, better than they had done at Bla- 
densburg ; consequently we were more 
mingled with them when they gave way, 
and were thus enabled to secure some 
prisoners; an event which their more 
immediate flight had on the other occa- 
sion prevented, In the capture of guns, 
were not so fortunate. 
Their pieces being light, and well supplied 
with horses, they contrived to carry olf 
all except two; both of which would 
have also escaped, but for the shooting of 
the leaders. 

‘But, considering the nature of the 
ground which they occupied, the number 
of killed aad wounded in the American 
army was enormous; while in ours the 
casualties were much fewer than might 
have been expected.’ 

One or two anecdotes connected 
with this engagement are amusing :— 

‘It is said that when Admiral Cock- 
burn, who accompanied the army, and at- 
tended poor Ross with the fidelity of an 
aide-de-cainp, was in the wood where the 
Jaiter fell, he observed an American rifle- 
man taking deliberate aim at him from 
behind a tree. Instead of turning aside 
or discharging a pistol at the fellow, as 
any other man would have done, the 
brave admiral doubling his fist, shook it 
at his enemy, and cried aloud, ** O you 
d—d Yankey, Vil give it you!” upon 


which the man dropped his musket inthe 
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and took te hus heels. 








‘It is likewise told of an oflicer of en- 
gineers, that having overtaken an Ameri- 
can soldier, and demanded his arms, the 
fellow gave him his rifle very readily, but 
being ordered to resign a handsome silver- 
hilted dagger and _ silver-mounted car- 
touch-box which graced his sie, he re- 
fused to comply, alleging that they were 
private property, and that by our own 
proclamations private property should 
be respected.’ 

Our army now advanced on Balti- 
more, but finding that the naval force 
could not assist them, as nothing but 
the lightest craft could make their way 
within six miles of the town, all idea of 
storming the enemy’s lines was given 
up; the army, therefore, retreated, and 
the regiment to which our author be- 
longed sailed for Jamaica. While at 
Kingston, he witnessed, for the first 
time, one of the beautiful peculiarities 
of a tropical climate. Darkness had 
set in, and— 

«The air was filled with fire-flies, which 
emitting a phosphoric light, something si- 
milar to the light of the glow-worm, only 
more red and brilliant, danced around me 
like sparks from a smith’s anvil, when he 
is beating a bar of red-hot iron. ‘These 
creatures flutter about with a humming 
noise, and frequently settle in large 
swarms upon branches of trees, giving to 
them the semblance of so many pieces of 
timber taken newly out of a fire. When 
viewed by day-light, they are in no way 
remarkable for their elegance, resembling 
in the shape of the body a long beetle, 
which may be seen in the fields after 
sun-set, without wings or scales. In co- 
lour they are a dingy brown, and, like 
the glowworm, carry their light in the 
tail. 

‘As T had not before chanced to see 
any thing of the kind, and forgot at the 
moment that such an insect as the fire-fly 
existed, [ was for a few minutes at a loss 
to what cause to attribute the phenome- 
non; and was at last indebted to my ne- 
ero guide for refreshing my memory on 
the subject. The effect, however, can- 
not be conceived without being witnessed. 
A cluster of two or three glowworms shine 
so brilliantly, that they will furnish sub- 


ject for the commendatory eloquence of 


any one fortunate enough to perceive 
them together; but their brilliancy is asa 
farthing candle to the sun, when coin- 
pared with that of the fire-fly. Not two 
or three, but thousands of these creatures 
dance around, filling the air with a waver- 
ing and uncertain glimmer, of the extreme 
beauty of which no words can Convey an 
adequate conception.’ 

Jamaica was the general rendezvous 
of the expedition destined to attack 
New Orleans. This place, though not 
fortified, presents the greatest obsta- 
cles to an invaders and it was, there- 
fore, determined to effect a landing on 
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the banks of the lake, and pushing di- 
rectly on, to endeavour to get posses- 
sion of the town, before any effectual 
preparation could be made for its de- 
fence. A flotilla of fifty open boats, 
underthe command of Captain Lockier, 
was destined for this service :-— 

‘It was not long before the enemy’s 
guns opened upon them, anda tremen- 
dous shower of balls saluted their ap- 
proach. Some boats were sunk, others 
disabled, and many men were killed and 
wounded ; but the rest pulling with all 
their might, and occasionally returning the 
discharges from their comrades, succeed- 
ed, after an hour’s labour, in closing 
with the Americans. The marines now 
began a deadly fire charge of musketry ; 
while the seamen, sword in hand, sprang 
up the vessel’s sides in spite of all oppo- 
sition; and sabring every man that stood 
in the way, hauled down the American 
ensign, and hoisted the British flag in its 
place. 

‘One cutter, however, which bore the 
commodore’s broad pendant, was not so 
easily subdued. Having noted its pre- 
eminence, Captain Lockier directed his 
own boat against it; and happening to 
have placed himself in one of the Ughtest 
and fastest sailing barges in the flotilla, he 
found himself alongside of his enemy 
before any of the others were near enough 
to render him the sma!lest support. But, 
nothing dismayed by odds so fearful, the 
galtant crew of this small bark, following 
their leader, instantly Jeaped on board 
the American. <A desperate contlict now 
ensued, in which Captain Lockier receiv- 
ed several severe wounds; but, after 
fighting from the bow to the stern, the 
enemy were at length overpowered ; and 
other barges coming up to the assistance 
of their commander, the commodore’s 
flag shared the same fate with the others.’ 

The troops were landed on a wretch- 
ed swamp, incapable of furnishing even 
fue! to sapply their fires, and exposed 
to a cold pelting rain. While the 
troops were thus assembling, an em- 
bassy was sent to the Chactaws, a tribe 
of Indians then in alliance with the 
British ;—and our author, who accoin- 
panied the embassy, describes it as a 
most amusing expedition, Having ar- 
rived at the settlement, which cousisted 
of about thirty huts, two men came to 
mect them :— 

‘ These proved to be the chief and the 
principal warrior of the tribe ; the first an 
elderly infirm person, and the last a man 
of fierce countenance, probably about 
the age of forty. They were not, how- 
ever, distinguished from their country- 
men by any peculiarity of dress; being 
arrayed, as the others were, in bufialo 
hides, with a loose scarf of cotton thrown 
Over one shoulder, and wrapped round 

eur loins; the size of their ornaments 
alone indicated that they were persons of 
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consequence, the King having two broad 
pieces of gold suspended from his ears, 
and bracelets of the same metal round his 
wrists; while the warrior’s ears were 
graced with silver rings, and a whole Span- 
ish dollar hung from his nose. With these 
men, Colonel Nickolls, of the marines, 
who conducted the embassy, was well ac- 
quainted, having been previously appoint- 
ed generalissimo of all their forces 5 and 
they, therefore, extended to us the right 
hand of friendship, and conducted us into 
the largest hut in the town. 

‘The rest of the warriors were by this 
time roused from their lethargy, and soon 
began to crowd about us; sothat in afew 
minutes the hut was filled with upwards 
of an hundred savages, each holding in 
his hand the fatal tomahawk, and having 
his scalping knife suspended from a belt 
fastened round his middle. The scene 
was now truly singular. There is a so- 
lemnity aboutthe manner of an Indian 
chief extremely imposing; and _ this, 
joined with the motions which were meant 
to express welcome, compelled me, al- 
most in spite of myself, to regard these 
half-naked wretches with veneration.’ 

* * * % # 

‘ Having brought with us an interpreter, 
we were informed by him that the hing 
declined entering upon business till atter 
the feast. ‘This was speedily prepared, 
and Jaid out upon the grass, consisting of 
lumps of buffalo flesh, barely warmed 
through, and swimming in blood; with 
cakes of Indian corn and manioc. Of 
dishes and plates, there were none. ‘The 
meat was brought in the hand of the fe- 
males who had dressed it, and placed upon 
the turf; the warriors cut slices froin it 
with their knives; and holding the flesh in 
one hand, and the cake in the other, they 
eat, as | thought, rather sparingly, and in 
profound silence. Besides these more 
substantial viands, there were likewise 
some minced-meats of an extraordinary 
appearance, served up upon dried hides. 
Of these the company seemed to be par- 
ticularly fond, dipping their hands into 
them without ceremony, and thus convey- 
ing the food to their mouths; but for my 
own part, [ found it sufficiently dithcult 
to partake of the raw flesh, and could not 
overcome my loathing so much as to 
taste the mince. 

‘When the remnant of the food was 
removed, an abundant supply of rum, 
which these people had received from our 
fieet, was produced. Of this they swal- 
lowed large potations; and, as the spirit 
took effect, their taciturnity gave way be- 
fore it; till at, last, speaking altogether, 
each endeavoured, by elevating his voice, 
to drown the voices of his companions, 
and a tremendous shouting was the conse- 
quence, Springing frum the ground, 
where hitherto they had sat cross-legged, 
many of them likewise began to juinp 
about, and exhibit feats of activity ; nor 
was | without apprehension that this riot- 
ous banquet would end in bloodshed. 
The king and chief warrior alone still re- 
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tained their senses sufficiently unclouded 
to understand what was said. Fromthem, 
therefore, we obtained a promise, that the 
tribe would afford to the expedition every 
assistance in their power; after which we 
retired for the night, to a hut assigned for 
our accommedation, leaving our wild 
hosts to continue their revel as long asa 
single drop of spirits remained.’ 

The two chiefs accompanied the 
embassy back to the army, which was 
then disembarking with great spirit, 
on Pine Island; a landing was after- 
wards made in another place, and the 
army marched forward to the attack in 
the dead of night, when It was soon sur- 
rounded by a very superior force, and 
no alternative remained bat either to 
surrender at discretion or beat back 
the assailants. Sucha battle then en- 
sued, as the annals of modern warfare 
can hardly match:— — ~ 

‘ All order, all discipline, were lost. 
Each officer, as he was able to collect 
twenty or thirty men round him, advanc- 
ed into the middle of the ene.ny, when it 
was fought hand to hand, bayonet to bay- 
onet, and sword to sword, with the tu- 
mult and ferocity of one of Homer’s 
combats. ; 

‘Lo give sémeidea of this extraordinary 
combat, | shall detail the adventures of a 
friendof mine, whochanced to accompany 
one of the first parties sent out, Dashing 
through the bivouac under a heavy dis- 
charge from the vessel, his party reached 
the lake, which was forded, and advanced 
as far as the house where General ‘Keane 
had fixed his head-quarters. ‘The moon 
had by this time made her way through 
the clouds, and though only in her first 
quarter, gave light enough to permit their 
seeing, though not distinctly. Having 
ae gone far enough to the right, the 
party pushed on towards the front, and 
entered a sloping field of stubble; at the 
upper end of which they could distin- 
guish a dark line of men; but, whether 
they were friends or foes it was tmpossi- 
ble to determine. Unwilling to fire, lest 
he should kill any of our own pegple, my 
friend led on the volunteers whom he had 
got around him, till they reached some 
thick piles of reeds, about twenty yards 
from the objects of their notice. Here 
they were saluted by a sharp volley, and 
being now confident that they were ene- 
mies, he commanded his men to fire, 
But a brother oflicer, who accompanied 
him, was not so convinced, assuring him 
that they were soldiers of the 95th, upoa 
Which they agreed to divide the forces ; 
that he who doubted should remain with 
one pait where he was, while my friend, 
with the rest, should go round upou the 
Hank of this line, and discover certainly 
to which army it belonged. 

'« Taking with him about fourteen men, 
he accordingly moved vit to the right, 
when falling io with some other strag- 
glers, le attached thein litewise to his 
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party: aml advanced. Springing over.a 
igh rai, they came down upon the left 
of those concerning whom the doubt had 
existed, and found them to be, as my 
friend had supposed, Americans. Not a 
moment was lost in attacking, but having 
got unperceived within a few feet of 
where they stood, they discharged their 
pieces, and rushed on tothe charge. In 
the whole course of my military career, | 
do not recollect any scene at all resem- 
bling that which followed. Some soldiers 
having lost their bayonets, laid aboutthem 
with the batt end of their firelocks; 
vhile many a sword, which till to-night 
had not drank blood, became in a few 
ninutes crimsoned enough.’ 

The English and the Americans 
were so mingled, that they could 
scarcely know friends from foes, and 
more feats of individual gallantry were 
performed in the course of this night, 
than many campaigns might have af- 
forded. We lost more than five hun- 
dred men, and the field of battle was 
dreadfu!. Our author says,— 

‘I have frequently beheld a greater 
number of dead bodies in as small a com- 
pass, though these, indeed, were numer- 
ous enough, but wounds more disfiguring 
or more horrible, | certainly never wit- 
nessed A man, shot through the head 
or héart, liesas if he were ina deep slum- 
ber ; insomuch, that when you gaze upon 
him, you experience little else than pity. 
But of these, many had met their death 
from bayonet wounds, sabre cuts, or 
heavy blows from the butt ends of mus- 
kets ; and the consequence was, that not 
Only were the wounds themselves ex- 
ceedingly frightful, but the very counte- 
nances of the dead exhibited the most sa- 
vage and ghastly expressions. Friends 
and foes lay together in small groups of 
four or six, nor was it difficult to tell al- 
most the very hand by which some of 
them had fallen. Nay, such had been 
the deadly closeness of the strife, that in 
one or two places, an English and Ameri- 
can soldier might be seen with the bay- 
onet of each fastened in the other’s body.’ 


Ou the arrival of Sir Edward Paken- 
ham to take the command, a new at- 
tack was made, but with force and 
means quite inadequate. Instead of 
every thing being ready for the assault, 
not a ladder or fascine was upon the 
field :— 

‘Seeing that all his well-laid plans were 
frustrated, Pakenham gave the word to 
advance, and the other regiments, leaving 
the 44th with the ladders and fascines be- 
hind them, rushed on to the assault. On 
the left, a detachment of the 95th, 21st, 
and 4th, stormed a three-gun battery and 
took it. Here they remained for some 
time in the expectation of support; but 
none arriving, and a strong column of the 
enemy forming for its recovery, they de- 
termined to anticipate the attack, and 
pushed on, ‘Ihe battery which they had 


ldaken was in advance of the body of the 
| works, being cut off from it by a ditch, 
{across which only a single plank was 
thrown. Along this plank did these 
brave men attempt to pass; but being 
opposed by overpowering numbers, they 
were repulsed ; and the Americans, in 
turn, forcing their way into the battery, 
atlength succeeded in recapturing it, with 
immense slaughter. On the right, again, 
the 2istand 4th being almost cut to pieces, 
and thrown into some confusion by the 
enemy’s fire, the 93d pushed on and took 
the lead. Hastening forward, our troops 
soon reached the ditch; but to scale the 
parapet without ladders was impossible. 
Some few, indeed, by mounting one upon 
another's shoulders, succeeded in entering 
the works, but these were instantly over- 
powered, most of them killed, and the 
rest taken ; while as many asstood without 
were exposed to a sweeping fire, which cut 
them down by whole companies. It was 
in vain that the most obstinate courage 
was displayed. They fell bythe hands of 
men whom they absolutely did not see; 
for the Americans, without so much as 
lifting their faces above the rampart, 
swung their firelocks by one arm over 
the wall, and discharged them directly 
upon their heads. ‘The whole of the 
guns, likewise, from the opposite bank, 
kept up a well-directed and deadly can- 
nonade upon their flank; and thus were 
they destroyed without an opportunity 
being given of displaying their valour, or 
obtaining so much as revenge. 

‘Poor Pakenham saw how things were 
going, and did all that a general could do 
to rally his broken troops. Riding to- 
wards the 44th, which had returned to the 
ground, but in great disorder, he called 
out for Colonel Mullens to advance; but 
that officer had disappeared, and was not 
to be found. He, therefore, prepared to 
lead them on himself, and had put him- 
self at their head for that purpose, when 
he received a slight wound in the knee 
from a musket-ball, which killed his 
horse. Mounting another, he again head- 
ed the 44th, when asecond ball took effect 
more fatally, and he dropped lifeless into 
the arms of his aide-de-camp.’ 

Every thing that the most deter- 
mined bravery could accomplish was 
effected ; but, after performing prodi- 
gies of valour, our army was com- 
pelled to abandon an attack upon 
works evidently beyond their strength ; 

‘As soon asthe whole army was re- 
united, and the broken regiments had re- 
covered their order, a flag of truce was 
dispatched, with proposals for the burial 
ofthe dead. ‘To accomplish this end, a 
truce of two days was agreed upon, and 
parties were immediately sent out to col- 
lect and bury their fallen comrades. 
Prompted by curiosity, I mounted my 
horse and rode to the front; but of all the 
sights lever witnessed, that which met me 
there was beyond comparison the most 





shocking, and the most humiliating. 


| Within the small compass of a few hun- 
dred yards, were gathered together nearly 
a thousand bodies, all of them arrayed in 
British uniforms. Not a single American 
was among them,—all were English; and 
they were thrown by dozens into shallow 
holes, scarcely deep enough to furnish 
them with a slight covering of earth. 
Nor was this all. An American officer 
stood by smoking a segar, and apparently 
counting the slain with a look of savage 
exultation; and repeating over and 
over to each individual that approached 
him, that their loss amounted only to 
eight men killed, and fourteen wounded.’ 

The army effected a good retreat, 
and safely re-embarked; and, soon uf- 
ter, intelligence of peace arrived from 
England. Onr author makes some 
very acute remarks on the failure of the 
attack on New Orleans, which was 
partly owing to the many errors com- 
mitted, to the misconduct of one regi- 
ment, and to the plan of operations 
being known and anticipated by the 
enemy. 

Although this work is published ata 
time when the subject has lost much of 
its interest, yet, as it explains many 
circumstances respecting the American 
war, little known or much misrepresent- 
ed, it will be read with pleasure by 
every one proud of his country or zeal- 
ous of the glory of the British arms. 
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The Modern Church; a Satirical 
Poem; comprising Sketches of some 
Popular and Unpopular Preachers. 
By John Laurens Bicknell, F. A. 5. 
8vo. pp. 63, London, 1820. 

Tue modern church is a most ample 

field for satire, perhaps no subject more 

fertile, whether we consider the pecu- 
liarities of preachers, the formalities of 
sects, or the absurdities of their creeds. 

Mr. Bicknell, though evidently ac- 

quainted with all the points on which a 

satirist might dwell, treats the various 

‘modes of faith’ with respect, and only 

rebukes what less lenient — satirists 

would convert into ridicule. Not- 
withstanding the grounds on which 
many secede from the established 
church, some we admit from very con- 

scientious motives, yet the preachers 1 

all are very much a like; and_ the 

illiterate fellow who § holds forth’ in 

a place not larger than a cobler’s stall, 

which he profanely calls fa ‘ house 

of God,’ is as anxious to levy contri- 

butions on his hearers, and to obtain a 

larger field of action, as ever a dean of 

the church of England was for a mi~ 
tre. 


The § Modern Church’ is divided 





into three parts; the first is a dialogue 
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between a Churchman and a Presbyte- 
rian, in which are given £ sketches of 
some popular and unpopular preach- 
ers;’ their names are rarely given, but 
we doubt not there are many who will 
recognize the fidelity of the portraits; 
indeed, we think they might have been 
mentioned by name, as there is so 
much good natureand christian charity 
in the satire, that few. could take of- 
fence at it. 

The second part treats on the advan- 
tages of the Sabbath, with the descrip- 
tion of a country church, and a village 
tale, not unworthy the muse of Crabbe 
or the elegant pen of Geoffrey Crayon. 
The third part enumerates the various 
religious superstitions of different ages 
and countries, and concludes’ with 
showing the superiority of the Christian 
religion over all others. The follow- 
ing extract will show the spirit in 
which the poem is written, and forms a 
summary of the whole :— 
<Oh! thatin Christian land, dissention’s roots 
Should strike so deep, and yield such bitter 

fruits ; 
That from one sacred code, all good, all wise, 
Sect after sect, in daily growth should rise ; 
Mysterious motes divide and subdivide, 
Till jostling tenets push clear faith aside 
That man to scorn his fellow man should dare, 
For some fond fancies, ‘* trifles light as air ;” 
Some verse misprinted, or translator's blot, 
A colon added, ora point forgot’ 





**Tis strange, in modern times, the human 
brain 

Such motley whims and fancies should main- 
tain ; 

That men, whe differ wide as day from night, 

Should each presume that he alone is right. 


€ A would-be wisdom, greater than our sire’s, 

Starts from the sin of steeples and of spires ; 

Where stood the village stocks, trim meetings 
stand, 

And chapels, thick as mushrooms, strew the 
land.— 

Some man of trade the new-built pulpit mounts, 

His nightly struggles with the Lord recounts, 

Draws from the neighbouring chureh each bro- 
ther calf, 

Becomes the Secker of the village chaff; 

With triumph sees, howe’er in books unskill’d, 

The church deserted, and the meeting filled. 


*Oh'! silly flocks, may heaven forgive the pride, 

That, fondly cherished, turns your steps aside ; 

That bosom sin, which leads you to prefer, 

Under the cloak of gospel minister, 

The man who draws your teeth, or mends your 
clogs, 

Or shoes your horses, or who worms your dogs. 

‘ So many sects such different creeds profess, 

(To me scarce known their names, their tenets 
less 3) 

I dare not tread the complicated maze, 

Enough for me, an uninspired, to gaze. 

* If, in peculiar points, a hidden charm 

In mystery works their wavering zeal to warm ; 

What fancy paints to them I cannot see ; 

Their holier rites are still “ sealed books” to me, 

* ™* * * 
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* Field preachers with the gown and cassock 
quarrel, 

And for the vulgar pulpit mount a barrel. 

Symbolic tubs will with the crowd prevail, 

Who sometimes think of heav’n and sometimes 
ale ; 

But if our faith be sound, our doctrines true, 

For men of common sense the church may do. 


© Seceders from their church, a leap-frog sect, 

Jumpers by name, our sober forms reject ; 

Caper and dance to some discordant hymn, 

As if religion rose from strength of limb. 

Here it, ye belles, who grace the nightly ball, 

Ye know not how religion moves ye all; 

Your heads or hearts no thought of pleasure _ 
fills, 

Devotion prompts your waltzes and quadrilles. 


‘ It cannot be for want of written guide, 

That erring judgment turns her steps aside ; 

On every shelf what various books invite, 

Yo clear the mist and set our doctrine right. 

Notes, comments, annotations, Scripture facts, 

Octavos, quartos, magazines, and tracts, 

In boards or bound, of every size and strength, 

Of every doctrine, and of every length. 

From these may all their helps congenial 
choose ; ° 

Churchmen, Dissenters, Quakers, Deists, Jews. 

Here each fanatic mounts his wire-wove throne, 

And grasps a shadowy sceptre of his own. 


‘Though doubtful points their judgment may 
beguile, 

And texts distorted raise your passing smile ; 

If in essentials ye believe the saine, 

Their crrors shun, but still with caution blame. 

The God that pities you, will pardon them, 

Nor for an erring head, a soul condemn. 


* Still through the mists and storms, which in- 
tervene 

To cast a transient shade across the scene, 

The Scripture, like a planet, pure and bright, 

Dispenses o’er the world its kindling light ; 

Proclaims in every tongue the will of Heaven, 

And, through the Saviour’s love, man’s guilt 
forgiven. 


‘ Amidst a woild, which smiles but to betray ; 

Amidst the bliss that gilds our little day ; 

Anidst the garlands love or marriage binds, 

(Blossoms and fruits inconstant as the winds ;) 

Amidst the scenes where joy’s gay streamer 
waves, 

And brilliant meteors light us to our graves ;— 

Or, ‘midst the storms which adverse fortune 
sends, 

To glut our foes, and prove our summer friends ; 

Amidst the gloom of overwhelming cares, 

When nature shrinks, and faith almost de- 
spairs 5 

Amidst the deeps, where fallen angels wait 

To tempt the struggling soul, and seal its fate; 

If to our mental sight unsullied shine 

The sacred banncr waved by Constantine, 

Then, be the conquered world our friend or foe, 

We still shali smile, though death direct the 
blow.’ 


We could have selected passages of 
greater poetic merit; but those we have 
quoted need no apology in that respect. 
The author is evidently a churchman, 
but without intolerance. What we 
admire most is the temper and spirit 
in which the poem is written; and 
for this it cannot be praised too highly. 
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Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan 
Empire. By Captain Hitam Cox. 
(Concluded from p. 536.) 


Tue Chinese were scarcely more per. 
tinacious in exacting from our am 
sadors, Lords Macartney and Amherst, 
the performance of the kou ton, than 
the Burmhan ministers were in making 
Captain Cox take off his shoes in en- 
tering the wretched palace of the sove- 
reign, He yielded to it through 
friendship in the outset of his nego- 
ciation, but, notwithstanding, pro- 
tested against the humiliation, and de- 
manded that it should not-in future 
be expected from him. Of the dreads 
ful tyranny of the Burmhan monarch, 
Captain Cox observed several instances, 
but none more striking than the follow- 
ing — . 

‘ August 20. In the morning I sent my 
interpreter to make a last effort with the 
attawhoon of the palace, to deliver a let- 
ter from me to his majesty ; but both of 
those he saw positively refused, saying 
that they dared not. One of them said, 
his majesty’s sword is too sharp; you see 
a rich man was beheaded but yesterday 
without committing any fault. He then 
stated his case: the unfortunate man had 
been renter of a considerable district, 
and amassed wealth by oppression; com- 
plaints were lodged, he was tried, found 
guilty, mulcted, and declared incapable 
of serving his majesty, who ordered him 
to retire from court, and never appear be- 
fore him again. Unfortunately for him, 
his ambition would not permit him to re- 

in quiet in obscurity; his wealth ena- 
bled him to find patrons, and through 
them he twice petitioned his majesty for 
permission to reside at the capital, and be 
inrolled as one of his merchants; these 
petitions were rejected. He, notwith- 
standing, persevered to a third attempt, 
and, to insure success, offered a considera- 
ble bribe to one of his majesty’s favourite 
daughters to present it, which she under- 
took. ‘The king, on receiving the peti- 
tion, was extremely enraged, and exclaim- 
ed, I have repeatedly ordered this villain 
not to presume to approach me; let him 
be immediately apprehended and confin- 
ed. ‘This order was given at four o’clock 
in the evening, and immediately execut- 
ed. The man, too late dreading the ef- 
fects of his majesty’s wrath, immediately 
began to scatter his wealth among the 
royal fainily; money and jewels were 
sent to all such as were supposed to have 
influence; the bribes were received, and 
he was told not to suffer any apprehen- 
sion; however, at seven, the same evea- 
ing, his majesty ordered that he should 
be beheaded, and his property confiscat- 
ed. ‘Lhe sentence was immediately car- 
ried into execution, and the myrmidoas 
of the palace took possession of his pre- 
perty. His body is exposed above 





ground, pinned tothe earth, where itis left 
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to rot; the king’s doctor cut off the tip lon the days of new and full moon, and] ‘I climbed to the top of an old pago- bi 
of his nose, ears, lips, tongue, and fingers, | the days of the moon’s quartering, so that | da, by several flights of narrow ruinous w 
which, with some of his blood, is to form | there are four in each lunar month. 'stairs. The two lower stories have a in 
acompound in some oredicine of wonderful ‘ Seplember 28. Inthe morning, accord- | flight in each angle, arched over and a 
efficacy in insuring longevity and prosperi- | ing to appointment, Mr. Keys waited on | steep. The first, abouta yard broad, and, T 
ty to those who are so happy as to obtain | the enga’s whoon, who received him with _in height, from the steps to the top of the ve 
a portion of it from his majesty’s bounty. | particular attention, seated -him on a | arch, about five feet, ending ina small hi 
‘This is one of the palace nostrums, of | couch-bed beside him, and had prepared | turret placed over the angle, and from jo 
which there are many others equally | a collation for him. Baha Shein Atto-| the door of which only they receive light. ty 
inystic in the preparation, and wonderful | whoon, of Hunzawuddy, and some other | The height of the whole of the first flight gl 
in the operation; these his majesty occa- | persons of middling rank were present, | and story is about forty feet; the height ch 
sionally dispenses to the credulous multi- | and seated on carpets on the floor: the | of the second nearly the same, but the se 
tude. The fall of arich man proves a] conversation first turned on alchymy; the} arch lower, and passages narrower; the m 
source of revenue beyond the amount of | enga’s whoon said that many Burmhans | rest of the steps are on the outside, lead- fa 
his immediate assets. His books are | had ruined themselves by such pursuits | ing to the top of three other stories, from | bx 
carefully examined, and all whose names | without being a sufficient warning to| whence the dome rises. The first two | be 
are there entered, whether the account| others, as they still remained impressed | stories are surrounded by a Gothic arch- | wl 
has been settled or not, are sued for the | with a belief, that if they could find a cer- | ed gallery, along which are arranged vari- ha 
full amount of the entry, and are obliged to | tain root they should succeed; butthisroot | ous images of theirdeities. The building | ve 
pay the demand, without daring to demur | was not to be found, and many lives had | itself is quadrangular, each face fronting | pl. 
or que-tion the legality of the action; and | been lost in searching for it. Niebuhr, Fj the four cardinal points of the compass, it 
names are often inserted on the occasion.’ | think, mentions a similar opinion prevail-j| with a projecting portico, and correspond- th 
~ It isa part of the Burmhan policy | ing in Arabia, where he met with some mi- | ing niches within, wherein is placed on a 

to give young ladies of the court in | serable adepts, who described a plant that throne, or altar, a colossal gilt figure of | ou 
‘marriage to the heirs of the most pow- | {Ws on the mountains of Yemen, and Godoma. Phe principal figure seems | th 
erful subjects, with a view to secure tinges the teeth of animals feeding on it uniformly to be placed to the igh ae | wl 
Sate Mileiinn aie tecmh Mike. deilewtion yellow, as a species of the plant, the desi-| there is the greatest projection for the | 7 
y, ag deratum of alchymists: and, [ apprehend, | shelter of those who come to pay their | r 

or mal-practices, For this purpose, | «he modern rage foralchymy amongst the | devotions. | mi 
the queen mother, the queens, and prin- | Burmhans has been introduced by the ‘From the top of this pagoda, I com. | sta 
cesses take the courtiers under their | Mahomedans itinerant or settled amongst | manded a full view of the remains of the | It 
protection, and educate them in their | them, who have also impressed them with | city and adjacent country, which, as far | pr 
respective palaces; a plan which the | a belief of the sovereign eflicacy of con- | as the eye can reach on the eastern side of an 
parents readily agree to, as affording a fections, of rubies, the precious metals, the river, is rugged downs 5 sterile, uncule ing 
certain provision for their daughters. and others, the farrago of nostrums which | tivated, and covered with scrubby bushes, nit 
have so long been a fruitful source of| &c. Tothe south-east, adout three miles de 
Alchymy is a favourite study at the ss eaclinale ialt seerniabiaiie wink 1? ceed old an adt bilhe olan alee . 
Docutines a eS ee ae profit to the empires of the westet n world. | inland, a ruggid ridze of ills rise a rupt- nic 
ASTOR COUTE. ) > WHO, | | do not, by this, mean to ascribe to the! ly from the common level of the country, of 
as well as most of the royal family, is Arabians the invention of these follies, | and extend about five or six miles north he 
fond of this study, sent to Captain | but the renewal of them; as we have in-| and south. The ruins of the pagodas ex- rel 
Cox for some quicksilver, which was | dubitable proofs of their having been! tend about four or five miles along the hai 
given to him by Mr. Kevs:— practised.in the east from the earliest pe- | banks of the river, and inland, about one an 
‘ His excellency produced a mixture | riods of time, and the Burmhans them-} mile and a half. ; wi 
of drugs, which he had been preparing, | selves boast of ancient books amongst ‘I counted to the south of me fifty; and | dit 
which was to make people invulnerable; | them which treat of the science of trans-} to the northward there might be seventy lea 
and when perfected, a little held in the | mutations. Asa proof of this assertion, it} more, distinguishable, of various forms | fea 
hand, would make a person’s countenance | may be sufficient to quote the Shanscrit| and sizes; but numberless others have de: 
resplendent with glory, and enable him | 4shlogue, translated by Mr. Halhed, in| sunk into indistinguishable masses of rub- | nic 
to fly ; and, in spite of all Mr. Keys’ ar- | his preface to the Code, or Digest, of | bish, overgrown with weeds ; and the ain 
guments, persisted in believing that the | /2vdoo Laws:— | plain is every where covered with frag- | ne. 
transmutation of metals was known in Eu- ‘+ « Fyrom the insatiable desire of riches} ments of their materials. Immediately | ear 
rope. Mr. Keys told him, that he hoped | [ have digged beneath the earth, [ have} above the bank, where my boat lay, is a ni 
his excellency would let him into the se- | sought by chemistry to transmute the me-{ part of the wall of the western curtain of f fro 
cret when he had acquired it; which pro- tals of the mountains. the fort; and, abouta quarter of a mile to the 
duced another general laugh, and his ex- ««T have traversed the queen of the; the eastward, parallel to it, I passed pre 
cellency was so much pleased that he to!d | oceans, I have toiled incessant for the gra- through a breach in the eastern curtain, wh 
him, that in case I left the country, if he | tification of monarchis. and think I saw the north angle bastion, ear 
would stav with them, he would do every « «| have renounced the world, to give} about seven hundred yards from me. It nia 
thing in his power to make the Burmhan | up my whole heart to the study of incan-| is probable, therefore, that the fort was me 
dominions agreeable to him: detailing | tations; I have passed whole nights on} not larger than the present one at Amara- for 
many sensual temptations, which make the | places where the dead are burnt. poorah; or they may have fixed dimen- wa 
sum of a Burmhan’s happiness. Previous «« f have not gained one cowry ;—be-| sions for their imperial forts. The wall ts | bre 
to his going to the mew whoon, Mr. Keys | gone, O avarice! thy business is over.””? | composed of small bricks and mud, about or 
had cailed on the enga’s whoon, and had Captain Cox experienced the utinost | fourteen cubits thick, and has the re- twe 
been equally successtul in conciliating his | difficulty in getting bis business trans- | mains of a dry fosse without. I sketched dit 
good will; he gave him some vulnerary | acted at the Burmhan court; at length | the figure of one of the most perfect and fee 
balsam, salves, and lint, and shewed him | he determined to take his leave. On} the largest [ saw. My view is of the gal 
how to use them; and pleased the old is tet’ Be guia the ‘new chive of west front, which measures, at the base, for 
man so much that he made him promise ries: ee ” “d ee alee ‘al j about one hundred and eighty-three feet ; sag 
to pass the next Burmhan Sundav at his Gucayue, and afterwards stopped at! ang, as nearly as I can judge by my eye, 1s fee 
house, as he should then be at leisure to | the ancient city of Pegaain or Pokg-! about two hundred feet in height. Its in- gre 
hear him all day. The Burmhan Sunday, hong, the ruius of which he thus de- | terior is similar to one L have described, ten 
or day d+ dicated to rest and prayer, fajls |! seribes:— | but ia better preservation, It ts built of Ni 
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bricks of two dimensions; the largest, 
which are used in the body of the build- 
ing, are seventeen inches long, eight and 
a half broad, and three and a half thick. 
The least are fourteen and a half long, se- 
ven and five-eighths broad, and one and a 
half thick. ‘They are well burnt, and 
joined together with great skill and nice- 
ty. Their surface and edges being 
ground, perfectly correspond, and lie so 
close as that not the least cement can be 
seen between them; if any was used, it 
must have been avery fine gluten. As 
far as relates to the exterior surface of the 
body of the building, the masonry is the 
best I have ever seen, but [ doubt much 
whether this holds good throughout ; per- 
haps it is only observed in the cannon re- 
vetments. “The whole building has been 
plaistered over in the usual manner, and 
it is where this plaister has scaled off, that 
the workmanship is to be observed. 

«A little further to the eastward, with- 
out the walls of the fort, is another, about 
the size of the one I sketched, but some- 
what different in form. It has been re- 

aired and beautified by the present 
Tiles of Pagaan, and is deserving of 
more attention than any time or circum. 
stances would permit me to bestow On it. 
It is also quadrangular, but its porticoes 
project further, and the spire is loftier, 
and it has two vaulted galleries surround- 
ing it, in the walls of which are numerous 
niches, filled with various images of their 
deities. In the four principal centre- 
niches, are four erect colossal gilt images 
of Godoma, about twenty-five feet in 
height, standing on the lotos flower. It is 
remarkable that these have all crisped 
hair! the poonghees deny that they have 
any affinity with Caffres, but say that, 
when Godoma assumed the religious ha- 
hit, he cut off his hair with his sword, 
leaving it rugged or furrowed, and the 
features of a genuine Burmhan have a good 
deal of the Caffre cast. These principal 
niches form a kind of sanctum sanctorum, 
and are railed off, so as to prevent the too 
near approach of the multitude. Over 
each figure is suspended a chattre of do- 
ininion. In the vestibule of the western 
front, is a large stone, with the prints of 
the feet of Godoma. ‘These are only re- 
presentations of those sacred impressions 
Which he has left in various parts of the 
earth, particularly in the Burmhan domi- 
nions. ‘The following are the rough di- 
mensions which I[ took of the building, to 
form a ground-plan from. ‘The outer 
wall of the portico fourteen feet thick, 
breadth of the passage ten feet. Portico 
or vesticule, length forty feet, breadth 
twenty-one, heighth thirty-five, passage of 
ditto to first cloister or gallery, fourteen 
feet in length, breadth ten feet. First 
gallery, greatest Jength one hundred and 
forty-three feet, breadth eighty-six, pas- 
Sage thence to the inner gallery fourteen 
feet, breadth ten feet; inner gallery, 


Sreatest length one hundred and one feet 


ten inches, breadth eight feet six inches: 


Niche for the idol, breadth twenty feet, 
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depth seventeen feet, height thirty-five or 
forty feet. The partition wall between 
the two galleries, and the outer wall also, 
had several small arches for the passage of 
air and light at different heights. ‘To get 
to the second story, it was necessary to 
creep along a cornice, about fourteen feet 
above the pavement, and only sixteen 
inches broad, arisk which neither our de- 
votion or curiosity could tempt us to en- 
counter. I have only to add, that the 
avenues to the inner cloister, had great 
folding grated gates; but the only pre- 
cautions used, are seemingly intended to 
keep out cattle. We were permitted to 
traverse and examine every thing without 
molestation; a few persons, who, I sup- 
pose, were slaves to the pagoda, attending 
us out of curiosity. However, to recon- 
cile them to our measuring, &c., [ told 
them we had nothing of the kind in our 
country; and if [ was not particular in 
writing down the length, breadth, &c. 
the people there would not believe that 
there was such a building in the world. 
In the two galleries of the lower story, I 
think there are at least two thousand 
images in the niches, of stone and wood 
guilt, the carving tolerable; and in little 
compartments on the outside of the sur- 
base, were figures in relief, of green var- 
nished pottery, and also on the frieze of 
the cornice.’ 

With this extract we close as origi- 
nal a work as any that has come before 
us. While it presents a singular pic- 
ture of oriental manners, it furnishes 
much important information for the 
guidance of future embassies to the 
Burmban empire. 

—_——“TtISo— 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 
Tre twenty-first part of this popular 
work is devoted to Anecdotes of Bene- 
ficence, and contains numerous in- 
stances of the exercise of this godlike 
virtue. Itis very appropriately dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Fry, whois termed ‘the 
female Howard of her times.’ An ele- 
gant portrait, and an interesting anec- 
dJotal memoir of this distinguished lady, 


* 


are extracts :— 


‘ Delicate Generosity. —A French Abbe, 
celebrated for his wit as well as his poli- 
tical knowledge, was much embarrassed 
forthe sum of five hundred lvuis d’ors. 
The Abbé was high-minded, and being 
constantly at Versailles, he carefully 
avoided every thing that might lead to the 
discovery of his embarrassment. Some 
person, however, whispered the secret to 
the Queen, the beautiful but unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. On the same evening, 
her Majesty meeting the Abbé at the 
Duchesse de Polignac’s, engaged him in 
a party at tric-trac, her favourite game, In 
which she contrived in a short time to lose 
the sum which her partner wanted ; ther, 





sinilingly she rose from the table, and re- 
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are given in the part. The following | 





linquished the game, while the astonished 
Abbe was lost in admiration.’ | 

‘ Benevolent Gamesters.—A_ very re- 
spectable gentleman, who had an aver- 
sion to cards, but did not wish toseem un- 
fashionable in a family where he often vi- 
sited, and where public days for play were 
set apart, found fimself under the neces- 
sity of playing deep. It was his good 
fortune, however, generally to be success- 
ful. After some years of intimacy, the 
master of this family took him aside one 
day, and imparted to him the melancholy 
secret, that his affairs were in a most em- 
barrassed state. —Thegentleman expréssed 
his concern at his friend’s distress, and en- 
treated him not to despair. 

‘On his return home, he opened a pri- 
vate drawer in his bureau, in which he 
had nightly deposited his winnings at the 
card tables in his friend’s house; and the 
next day, insisted on refunding the sum 
this inconsiderate man and his family had 
lost. It was sufficient to save his friend 
from instant imprisonment, and to give a 
turn to his affairs ; but he restored it onl 
on condition that they should never play 
at cards again. 

‘ The late General Scott, so celebrated 
for his success in gaming, was one even- 
ing playing very deep with the Count 
D’ Artois and the Duke de Chartres, af 
Paris, when a ‘petition was brought up 
from the widow of a French officer, stat- 
ing her various misfortunes, and prayin 
relief; a plate was’ handed round, an 
each put in one, two, or three louis d’ors ; 
but when it was held to the general, who 
was going to throw for a stake of five hun- 
dred louis d’ors, he said, ‘* Stop a mo- 
ment, if you please, sir, here goes for the 
widow?” ‘Thethrow was successful ; and 
he instantly swept the whole into the 
plate, and sent it down to her. 

‘ Many yearssince, a Mr. Bradshaw had 
won about 200]. at a gaming table. A 
gentleman standing behind him, exclaim- 
ed, “ How happy should [ be with that 
sum!’? Bradshaw, without looking at 
him, handed the purse of money over his 
The stranger took it, fitted 
himself out for India, and in a few years 
acquired a large fortune. On his return 
to England he waited on Mr. B., to whom 
he made himself known, and offered res- 
titution. Mr. B. however, declined ac- 
cepting it; but he soon afterwards re- 
ceived from the gentleman a present of 
much greater value. 

‘ A similar incident to the preceding is 
related of the Constable de Montmoren- 
cy. He was at an assembly at Montpe- 
lier, where there was very high play at 
Basset. A poor gentleman who was be- 
hind, and saw the constable put three 
thousand pistoles upon a card, said softly 
to one who was near him, ‘* Oh, whata 
sum ! it would make me easy for life!” It 
happened that the constable won; when, 
turning quick upon the gentleman who 
spoke, he said, ‘Sir, I made thatstake for 
be :” and gave him the six thousand pis- 
toles. 
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wished to send some bottles of good wine 
toa clergyman at Solothurn; and as he 
hesitated to trust them by his servant, lest 
he should smuggle a part, he gave the 
commission toa young man of the name of 
Zeltner, and desired him to take the horse 
which he himself usually rode. Qn his 
return, young Zeltner said that he never 
would ride his horse again, unless he gave 
him his purse at the same time. Koscius- 
ko inquiring what he meant, he answered, 
“As soon as 2 poor man on the road 
takes off his hat and asks charity, the 
horse immediatel y stands still, and will not 
stir till something is given to the peti- 
tioner ; and as | had no money about me, 
I was obliged to feign giving something, 
in order to satisfy the horse.” ’ 

‘ Farinelli.—The celebrated Italian 
singer, Farinelli, who was a great favour- 
ite with Philip the Fifth of Spain, going 
one day to the King’s closet, to which he 
had at all times access, heard an officer of 
the guard curse him, and say to another 
that was in waiting, ‘‘ Honours can be 
heaped on such scoundrelsas these, while 
a poor soldierlike myself, after thirty years’ 
service, remains unnoticed.’’ Farinelli, 
without seeming to hear the reproach, 
complained to the King that he had neg- 
lected an old servant, and procured a re- 
act for the person who had spoken so 

arshly of him in the anti-chamber. On 
quitting his Majesty, Farinelli gave the 
commission to the officer, telling him 
that he heard him complain of having 
served thirty years; but added, ‘* You 
did wrong ta accuse the King of neglect- 
ing to reward your zeal.” ’ 

‘ Prince Leopold of Brunswick.—\u the 
year 1785, Prince Leopold of Brunswick, 
son of the reigning duke, lost his life in 
endeavouring to relieve the inhabitants of 
a village that was overflowed by the Oder, 
which had burst its banks in several 
places, and carried away houses, bridges, 
and every thing that opposed its progress. 
This amiable prince was standing by the 
side of the river, when a woman threw 
herself at his feet, beseeching him to give 
orders to some persons to go and rescue her 
children, whom, bewildered by the sud- 
den danger, she left behind in the house. 
Some soldiers who were inthe same place, 
were also calling out for help. The 
prince endeavoured to procure a flat-bot- 
tomed boat, but none could be found to 
venture across the river, although he of- 
fered large sums of money, and promised 
to share the danger. At last, moved by 
the cries of the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the suburbs, and being led by the sensi- 
bility of his disposition, he took the reso- 
lution of going to their assistance himself. 
Those who were about him, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from the hazardous en- 
ierprise ; but, touched to the soul by the 
distress of these miserable people, he no- 
bly replied, ‘‘ What am I more than either 
you or they? I am a man like your- 
selves, and nothing ought to be attended 
to here, but the voice of humanity.” Un- 
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shaken, therefore, in his resolution, and in 
spite of all intreaties, he immediately em- 
barked with three watermen in a small 
boat, and crossed the river; the boat did 
not want more than three lengths of the 
bank, when it struck against a tree, and 
in an instant they all, together with the 
boat, disappeared. A few minutes after, 
the prince rose again, and supported him- 
self a short time by taking hold of a tree; 
but the violence of the current soon over- 
whelmed him, and he never appeared 
more. ‘The beatmen, more fortunate, 
were all saved, and the prince alone be- 
came the victim of his humanity.’ 

‘ How to Spend a Saturday Evening.— 
The late Mr. James Bundy, of Bristol, 
who, from humble poverty, raised himself 
to circumstances of great affluence, was 
in the regular habit, on Saturday evenings, 
of visiting the markets; not as an idle ob- 
server, but.to do goodtothe poor. If he 
beheld a poor person at a butcher’s stall 
inquiring the price of a piece of meat, and 
then turning away for want of more money, 
he would call him back, saying, ‘* What 
can you afford to give??? On being told 
how much, he would produce the addi- 
tional sum, and enable the poor man to 
make the purchase. He would then go 
in quest of other persons of the same de- 
scription, and assist them in like manner. 
It was thus Mr. Bundy spent his Saturday 
evenings, relieving promiscuously the 
wants of the poor, who, in return tor his 
humanity and benevolence, offered up 
prayers and poured blessings upon him. 
After he had gone round distributing his 
bounty, he wouldthen purchase pieces of 
meat for his own poor, or those indigent 
families whom he visited at their own 
homes. When he had finished this work 
of charity and labour of love, he would 
return home with a glad heart, and recount 
the blessings he enjoyed above others.’ 








Original Communications. 


VINDICATION OF DR. GOLDSMITH 
AND MR. LEIGH HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epiror,—A correspondent of 
your's, two numbers back, charges 
Goldsmith with having borrowed his 
‘Hermit’ from Dr. Percy’s ‘ Friar of Or- 
ders Grey ;’ if he had consulted the 
letter to the priuter of the St. James’s 
Chronicle, written by Goldsmith, 
which usually precedes the first-men- 
tioned ballad, he would then have 
found the charge reversed ; but I will 
quote the doctor's own words :—*‘ Ano- 
ther correspondent of your's accuses 
me of having taken a ballad I publish- 
ed some time ago, from one by the in- 
genious Mr. Percy. J do not think 
there is any great resemblance between 
the two pieces in question. If there be 
any, his ballad is taken from mine. 1 
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read it to Mr. Percy some years ago; 
and he (as we both considered these 
things as trifles at best,) told me, with 
his usual good humour, the next time 
I saw him, that he had taken my plan 
to form the fragments of Shakespeare 
into a ballad of his own.’ The delica- 
cy of the doctor in not charging his 
friend with a plagiarism, and the rest 
of the letter, are well worthy of theimi- 
tation and the perusal of your corres- 
pondent. 

I will take this opportunity, too, of 
refuting another accusation of a newer 
but not less idle kind. A correspon- 
dent in your last, who signs himself 
Mopestvs, first asserts that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is the author of a paper on the 
Fine Arts, which appeared in the Lon- 
don Magazine for July, and then 
charges him with the gross vanity of 
writing a laudatory critique on that 
article in alate Examiner. Now, be- 
sides the internal evidence that the ori- 
ginal article 1s not from Mr. Hunt's 
pen, (for it bears no marks of his pecu- 
liar style, and, though it is certainly a 
very clever paper, is not quite so good 
as any of the worst productions of his 
versatile mind,) it is very well known 
to be from the hand of a Mr. Wain- 
wright, a very young and promising 
writer, who will, L hope, prove himself 
all that may be wished, when time and 
a severer taste have corrected some er- 
rors. 

But your correspondent, in his hur- 
ry to catch Mr. Hunt tripping, has 
not mentioned the very essence, mar- 
row, and best intention of the article in 
question; namely, the generous offer 
of 10]. in favour of a subscription for 
a very worthy artist: now this is un- 
fair, to say no more of it. It gives me 
pleasure, therefore, to be able to turn 
away the brand of disgrace from thie 
forehead of Mr. Hunt, and, at the 
same time, to drop on the head that 
deserves it, the crown of approbation. 
Mr. H., with all his literary faults, is, 
[ am glad to say, as incapable of the 
act charged against him, from intellec- 
tual honesty and uprightness, as he 1s, 
Iam sorry to add, incapable of doing 
the liberal thing unnoticed, from the 
superior calls of a large family, and the 
deprivations which long illness and an 
inability to use his pen were likely to 
produce. 

It wuuld be as well for both your 
correspondents not to be in so great 4 
hurry, in future, to charge either @ 
dead or a living author with a gross li- 
terary sin. 

Wishing § Modestus’ more charity, 
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or no mistaken occasion for displaying 
his want of it, 
[ remain, your's, &c. 
August 25. 
4+ 


Cc. W.* 


HAPPINESS. 
(A Sketch.) 


© Some fleeting good, which mocks me with the 
view.’ —GOLDSMITH. 


Fiappiness ts the goal of each man’s 
progress through life, the boundary 
which terminates all exertions, fatizues, 
and undertakings, the certain something 
which is to compensate forall anxieties ; 
and yet it is that, which few, if any, 
are satisfied with the possession of, 
To define what true happiness is 
would be an Herculean labour. How 
varied are the ideas which different per- 
sons form of this much-desired trea- 
sure! and how diversified are the roads 
which, in their several opinions, lead to 
it. As on allother subjects of dispu- 
tation, so it is particularly observable 
in this case, that the supporters of each 
side of the question manfully uphold 
their own peculiar views of happiness, 
and pursue them with determined vi- 
sour. Seldom is reflection suffered to 
occupy a place in forming this resolu- 
tion, which is invariably founded on those 
principles which have predominated in 
their education, produced their early 
habits, or created in their imaginations, 
susceptible of any impressions, a certain 
character, or personification, of what is 
familiarly termed HAPPINEsS. This, per- 
haps, may account for so much disap- 
pointment to many, when they have real- 
ized their utmost hopes, and have ac- 
tually grasped the object which they 
had marked outas the climax of their 
wishes. Did men but examine before 
they proceed; would they but look 
more into their own dispositions, than 
to what they erroneously think will suit 
them, there might, perhaps, be less dis- 
satisfactiou. But men in general do 
so mistake themselves ; they so little 
understand their own disease of wants 
and desires, that they, of course, ap- 
ply an improper remedy, and thereby 
render abortive their attempts at a 
cure. The existence of a definite 
good, denominated happiness, adapted 

* Always anxious to correct any error into 
which we may either have fallen ourselves or 
been led by our correspondents, we give ready 
insertion to this letter. We confess that we 
had neither seen the ‘ Examiner,’ nor read the 
article in the magazine, but inserted the letter 
of * Modestus’ on the faith of bis accuracy, as 
we believe him to be very incapable of inten- | 
tionally accusing any man wrongfully, or of 
withholding honour to whom honouris due.’ 
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to all possible cases of the human sys- 
tem, _ not denied; the point at issue 
is, that persons are misled by hasty 
judgments to choose the wrong path, 
and consequently arrive at an object, 
but that object fails to answer their an- 
ticipations, Let them exercise discre- 
tion, and indulge reflection, in selecting 
the method, and it is more than proba- 
ble that the possession will be commen- 
surate with their desires, and prove 
what they have so anxiously wished, 
namely, TRUE HAPPINESS. L. 
April, 1821. 
———34+@> oo —— 


AN ELEGANT EPISTLE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—No doubt but many of your 
readers recollect Sarah Hartop’s love 
letter to her sweetheart, which was ver- 
sified by Jack Ellis, the money-scri- 
vener, and a copy of which has been 
preserved in Southey’s Specimens of 
the later English Poets. The follow- 
ing elegant billet-doux, the original of 
which is in my possession, may form a 
fit companion to that of Sarah Hartop; 
I need scarcely add, that it is unique 
in its kind, and I beg leave to recom- 
mend its genuine simplicity to all who 
are engaged in amatory correspondence. 

lam, &c, °°. 

Dear Satiy,—I have the pleasure 
of Writghting to you to let you now 
that I did not like fiary will, your goin 
to Charles Stelleys Sunday Jan. 12th 
with my Sister Elizabeth—I didint 
like your comming a way Thout Her 
With Morgan Stelley. I didint like 
your goking Bote the Gether up and 
down the Leanes Thursday the 14th 
I hated woorst then all he goin dowers 
With you and Promised you that he 
yauld go whom With you by Case She 
Promised me yt He yould give you up 
tome if [ yould Treat him with a gal- 
lon of stroung Bear and | told him yt 
I yould not, Thearefore he gets long 
with you gest to Terrify Ir—and I can 
cares forbare byding way from your 
house. I Must by Case if I wast to 
come and yould not be in my compa- 
ny, 1t yould make me the wast than 
ever, and nif you wast to be in my 
company, it yould please my fiary 
will; Bat not be in my company, and 
then be long with Mogin Stelley— 
neaxt time you see him Thearefore you 
send a Letter Nif you please as soon as 
you please. 

Wheother youYould bein my com- 
pany or not, nif you yould be in my 
company and not hissen, I will aire | 
forgive you Hall you Hafe been wit 





side. 
fore only I thought you yeuld not 
Takin inu and I thought nif I wear 
Commickcall letter to be Braken by 
the Rod.—-Dwont you show this hear 
Letter to Morgin SteHey nor John 
Craplaf thats Hall, I say no more at 
Pleasant. J—na T a. . 

Layneham, Wilts, July 20, 1821. 

PS: Remember I Hamworth fifteen 
hundred Pound, any day, sides calfs, 
and hall the housen, 
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MRS. INCHBALD. 


Ir is very rarely that the lives of in- 
dividuals who devote themselves to li- 
terature, present that variety of inci- 
dent which give interest to biography ; 
to those who wish to trace the progress 
of the human mind, they, indeed, fur- 
nish abundant scope for reflection. It 
is not, however, merely so with the 
snbject of the present memoir ; for al- 
though, as a female and an author, she 
stood in the very first rank, yet her his- 
tory is not only bighly interesting, but 
in no small degree romantic. 
| ~=Elizabeth Inchbald was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Simpson, a respectable far- 
mer at Staningfield, an obscure vil- 
lage about five miles from Bury St. 
Edmund’s. She was boro in the year 
1756, and at an early age was remark- 
able for the beauty of her person and 
her fondness for reading; to this she 
was the more inclined, as she unfortu- 
nately had such an impediment in her 
speech, that she was scarcely intelli- 
gible to those who were not acquaint- 
ed with her, and, therefore, she went 
very little into company. 

Having lost her father in her infancy, 
she was ieft under the care of her 
mother, who continued to occupy the 
farm, and brought up the children 
with strict attention to their morals. 
During her many solitary hours, Miss 
Simpson applied herself sedulously to 
books, and, auxious to become ac- 
quainted with the world of which she 
read so much, she formed the romantic 
resolution of visiting the metropolis; 
but finding her intention did not meet 
with the approbation of her friends, she 
seized an opportunity, early one morn- 
ing, in February, 1772, of eloping 
from her family. She had previously 
packed up a few necessary articlés in a 
band-box, and with these she ran 
about two miles across some fields, 
and there waited with impatience for 
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the stage that was to convey we to 
London. 

This first important step in her life, 
will doubtless by many be reckoned a 
rash and imprudent one. But the 
common rules of custom and pru- 
dence are not the ordinary standard by 
which minds bent on adventure and 
experiment are regulated. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered form an apo- 
logy in the breast of the adventurer, 
and if success attend the experiment, 
it is followed with admiration. 

Miss Simpson was at this time about 
sixteen years of age, and remarkable 
for the beauty of her features and the 
elegance of her figure. On her arrival 
Th London, she sought a distant rela- 
tion, who had lived in the Strand ; but 
on reaching the place, she was, to her 
creat mortification, told that he had re- 
tired from business, and was settled in 
Wales. It was near ten o'clock at 
night, and her distress at this disap- 
pointment moved the compassion of 
the people of the house where she in- 
guired, who at her request generously 
accommodated her with a lodging. 
This civility, however, awakened sus- 
picion ; she had read of various modes 
of seduction practised in London, and 
apprehended that she was in a danger- 
ous house. While the poor people 
were whispering their pity for her 
youth, and praising her beauty, she, 
alurmed at her situation, seized her 
band-box, and without uttering a sin- 
gle word, rushed out of the house, 
leaving them to stare at each other, and 
think their compassion had been mis- 
placed. 

Miss Simpson now run she knew not 
whither, but being much fatigued and 
alarmed, she knocl ked ata house where 
she saw lodgings to let, and was just on 
the point of being admitted as a milli- 
ner’s apprentice, when, to her great 
surprise and confusion, she saw at her 
elbow the tradesman from whose house 
she had just escaped, and who, impel- 
led by curiosity, had followed her. 
Confounded by ‘this detection, she at- 
tempted another escape, but the door 
was locked, and she was detained as an 
impostor. Sincerity wasall that she had 
now left, and with a flood of tears she 
candidly confessed her real situation ; 
but even now her truth was doubted, 
and, after a threat of being sent to the 
wateb-houee, the fair adventurer wus 
dismissed, and left again to wander 
through the streets of London. 

She now walked where chance di- 
rected, exposed to all those insults 
which unprotected females must en- 








counter. At two haha in the morn- 
ing, she found herself at Holborn 
Bridge, and seeing the stage set off for 
York, which she understood was full, 
she entered the inn, pretended that she 
was a disappointed passenger, and so- 
licited a lodging. Here she remained | 
for the night, : and next day was told that | 
the Y ork stage would set off again 1D) 
the evening. This intelligence - having 
been delivered with an air “of suspicion, 
which was extremely mortifying, she 
immediately took out all the money 
she had, to the last half-crown, and ab- 
solutely paid for a journey she did not 
intend totake, The landlady, now sa- 
tisfied, invited her to breakfast, but this 
was declined, saying she was in haste to 
visita relation. ‘Thus she escaped the 
expense of a breakfast, and on return- 
ing to the inn, said her relation wished 
her to remain in town a few days lon- 
ger. By this means she secured ms 
apartment, and while she daily took « 
walk to purchase what she could af. 
ford, it was supposed by the people of 
the inn that she was feasting with her 
relation; but, alas! at this time she 
feasted not, but wasin the utmost dis- 
tress; so much so, that during the last 
two days of her residence at the inn, 
she subsisted on two halfpenny rolls, 
and the water which the bottle in her 
bed-room contained! 

During ove of her daily rambles in 
the metropolis, Miss Simpson attract- 
ed the notice of a performer at Drury 
Lane, who, with some difficulty learn- 
ing her situation, recommended to her 
the stage as the most probable means 
of support, and offered to instruct her. 
A few meetings having convinced her 
that bis designs were not honourable, 

she prudently declined his company, 
but determized to follow his advice. 
Accordingly, she applied to Mr. King, 
of Drury Lane, the manager of the 
Bristol theatre, and having communi- 
cated her intention with much stam- 
mering, which was increased by her 
anxiety, the comedian listened to the 
fair candidate with natural astonish- 
ment. She rehearsed a part before 
him, and many whimsical jests have 


been related respecting this interview. | 


It seems, however, that Mr. King did 
not discourage the lady, though he de- 
clined to give her an engagement. 
She next applied to Mr. Inchbald for 
advice. This gentleman, with whom 
she had hitherto been unacquainted, 
but whom she had frequently seen at 
Bury St. Edmunds, introduced her to 
another performer, who had purchased 
i share of a country theatre, and who, 
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beauty, gave her an 


immediate engagement without trial, 


He became also her instructor, and iu 
him she imagined she bad found a 


! friend, but she soon discovered the ta- 


! 
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ture of his friendship. Indignant at 
the dishonourable proposals which he 
dared to- make to her, she hastened 
Sto Mr. Inchbald, whose kindness had 
inspired her with confidence, and in- 
formed him of every circumstance, 
A filicted by her sorrow, this gentleman 
endeavoured to soothe it, and recom- 


mended marriage as her only protec- 
tion. * But who would marry me?’ 


cried she. ‘I would,’ replied Mr, 
Inchbald with warmth, £if you would 
have me.’ *£ Yes, sir, aud would for ever 
be grateful.’ ‘ And for ever love me,’ 
rejoined he, The lady hesitated—but 
not doubting her love, in a few days 
they were married, and thus unexpect- 
edly she became both a wife and an ac- 
tress. 

Mr. Inchbald first 1tutroduced his 
wife ou the stage at Edinburgh, where 
she continued four years, and perform- 
ed the principal characters, when she 
was but eighteen years of age; from 
which it may be inferred that her pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempts had pro- 
ceeded principally from natural impe- 
diments and private prejudices. For 
one who could with tolerable accept- 
ance appear at so early a period as a 
principal actress, must have possessed 
a considerable degree of intellect and 
no common insight into the human 
character. 

At length Mrs. Yates, who had been 
long in possession of the public favour 
in London, visited Edinburgh, and 
became the formidable rival of Mrs. 
Inchbald, whom she is said to have 
treated with great incivility : in conse- 
quence of which, she and her husband 
quitted Edinburgh, and passed two 
years at York, 

Mrs. Inchbald’s health being now 
much impaired, a tour to the south of 
France was recommended, and, after 
staying abroad about a year, she re- 
turned with her husband, with whom 
she lived in the most perfect harmony. 
Two years after their return, Mr. Inch- 
bald died. She now returned to Lon- 
don, and continued to act for four 
years at Covent Garden Theatre. She 
next visited Dublin, and performed 
under Mr. Daly’s management for 
some time. 

On quitting the Dublin theatre, 
Mrs. Inchbald returned once more to 
Covent Garden, where she continued 





| to act for some years, but suddenly res 
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jinquished it, and remained in Lon- 
don in great poverty and obscurity. 
It was now that she began to devote 
her attention to dramatic writing. 
Having written a comedy, she read 
part of it to Mr. Harris, who disap- 
proved of the piece, and sent it anony- 
mously to Mr. Colman, the manager 
of the Haymarket, with whom it re- 
mained nearly three years unnoticed, 
Notwithstanding this neglect and dis- 
couragement in the outset, she perse- 
vered, and, availing herself of the rage 
for balloons, which existed in the year 
1784, she sent him her farce of «A 
Mogul Tale; or, the Descent of the 
Balloon.’ The subject, probably, in- 
duced Mr. Colman to pay this piece 
more attention. He read, approved, 
and accepted it. Its success induced 
Mrs. Inchbald to remind him of her 
dormant comedy ; on which he imme- 
diately replied, § VI go home this mo- 
ment and read it.’ He did so, and 
having approved of it, he gave it the 
title of *I’ll tell you what,’ wrote a 
prologue for it himself, and brought it 
out in 1785. 

Much has been said relative to Mr, 
Colman’s not having read the comedy 
when first sent to him; the truth is, 
that according to that gentleman’s own 
words he admired modest merit, and 
seldom attended to the five-act pro- 
ductions of anonymous writers, which 
generally proved the vain attempts of 
ambitious authors; but he delighted in 
encouraging young beginners, who, 
like himself, began with pieces of one 
and two acts. 

The tide of Mrs. Inchbald’s fortune 
now began to turn; no longer per- 
plexed as an actress by precarious en- 
gavements—no longer mortified by the 
neglect of her literary talents, she now 
saw her projects brighten. Accord- 
ingly, she began to enlarge her rules of 
economy, and changed her humble 
lodgings for others more suitable to 
her circumstances; for it was one 
great excellence in the conduct of this 
amiable woman, that she always stu- 
died economy, and, accommodating 
her mode of living to her circum- 
stances, she preserved, even in her hum- 
ble fortunes, a high sense of moral dig- 
uity and independence. 

The comedy of ¢ I'll tell you What’ 
was svon followed by others of a similar 
character, that of genteel comedy, 
which was the forte of Mrs. Inchbald, 
and she seems never to have attempted 
tragedy, or even tragi-comedy. Her 
Province was humour and satire, occa- 
‘lonally interspersed with the serious, 





agreeably to the custom of modern 
comedy. Mrs. Inchbald also wrote 
several farces, but free from the éarica- 
ture, buffoonery, and extravagance of 
farce in general ; and they might more 
properly be termed comedies in one, 
two, orthree acts. Weshall now enu- 
merate the dramatic productions of 
this lady, which will show the fertility 
of hergenius. To those already men- 
tioued, she has added,— Appearance is 
against Them, a farce, acted at Covent 
Garden, in 1785.—The Widow’s Vow, 
a farce, acted at the Haymarket, 1786. 
Such things are a Play, acted at Covent 
Garden, 1717.—The Midnight Hour, 
a petit comedy, acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1789.—All on a Summer's Day,a 
comedy,acted at Covent Garden with- 
out success, 1787.—Animal Magnet- 
ism, a farce, acted at Covent Garden, 
1788.—The Child of Nature, a come- 
dy, ditto, 1788.—The Married Man, 
a comedy, acted at the Haymarket, 
1789.—The Hue-and-Cry, a farce, 
acted without success, at Drury Lane, 
1791.—Next-door Neighbours, a co- 
medy, acted at the Haymarket, 1791. 
—Young Men and Old Women, a 
farce, ditto, 1782.—Every One has his 
fault, a comedy, acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1793.—The Wedding-Day, a 
farce, acted at Drury Lane, 1795.— 
Wives as they were and Maids as they 
are, a comedy, acted at Covent Garden, 
1797.—Lovers’ Vows, a comedy, al- 
tered from Kotzebue’s ‘Child of 
Love,’ acted at Covent Garden, 17938. 
—The Wise Man of the East, ditto, 
1799—and To Marry or not to Marry, 
1805. 

Of all these productions, the ver 
pleasing comedy intitled ‘ The Child 
of Nature,’ seems to have been the fa- 
vourite of the fair author, as she ap- 
pears to have had her eye on it, in one 
of her later works, of a different cha- 
racter, as well as in her alteration of 
‘ Lovers’ Vows;’ for the character of 
Amanthis, in the former, may be fairly 
supposed to have given a turn to the 
character of Amelia, in the latter. 

Mrs. Inchbald retired from the stage 
in 1789, and from that period until 
the year 1805, it will be seen she was 
very actively employed in dramatic 
writing. In the year 1806, she was 
engaged to edite a new edition of the 
British Theatre, with biographical and 
critical remarks. ‘This work, which 
consisted of upwards of a hundred 
plays, acted at the Theatres Royal, 
was published in twenty-five volumes, 
12mo, between the years 1806 and 
1809, These were followed by a col- 





lection of farces, on the same plan, in 
seven volumes, and the Modern Thea- 
tre, in ten volumes, 

There is another department of lite- 
rature in which Mrs, Inchbald has 
been no less successful than in her dra- 
matic compositions. We mean novel 
writing ; for, although she has not 
thought proper to call the pleasing 


story intitled ‘ Nature and Art,’ a no- 


vel, yet it certainly belongs to that 


class ; the story is interesting—the cha- 


racters are accurately drawn, and the 
morality sound—its satiré is Just, the 
language sprightly, but not fantastic, 
and the reflections serious without af- 
fectation. The ‘Simple Story,’ and 
the novel by our author, is character 
ised by the same simplicity and spirit 
both as to style and manner, as 

former, but the characters are more va- 
rious, the passions more interesting, 
and the plot is more intricate and sur- 
prising. The story is said to have 
been a favourite with Mrs. Inchbald, 
und we are not surprised at it, since 
we are much mistaken if some of 
the leading incidents in her own life 


have not furnished the basis of some’ 


part of the story, though diversified by 
numerous peculiarities, and concealed 
with much ingenuity. 

We have hitherto ouly spoken of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s literary pt A, tne but 
of her conduct as a woman of honour, 
even atnidst all the gaiety of youth and 
the powerful influence of a most fasci- 
nating person, there is but one opinion, 
During the whole period of her thea- 
trical engagements, she maintained an 
unblemished character ; and, although 
the incidents of her life haye been the 
subject of much conversation in the 
gay world, they never conld expose her 
to the censure of even the most rigid 
and severe moralist.. The worthy part 
of both sexes, who were honoured with 
her acquaintance, highly esteemed her 
worth; her connexion with Mrs. Sid- 
dons and Lady Derby strengthened 
into friendship; and Mrs, Inchbald has 
left behind her a character that may 
staud in opposition to the prejudices of 
such as think that an actress cannot be 
a virtuous woman. Nothing argues 
greater illiberality than this common 
assertion, for it is but justice to ob- 
serve, that among those who have de- 
voted themselves to a theatrical life, 
are to be found many persons of the 
most exemplary conduct. 

This distinguished lady, whose ta 
lents were of the highest order, and 


who was an ornament to her sex and. 


country, died at Kensington, on Wede 
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nesday, the Ist of August, after a few 
days’ illness. It is matter of sincere re- 
gret, that memoirs of her eventful life, 
written by herself, were destroyed by 
her own positive direction at her death. 
Her remains were deposited in Ken- 
sington Church Yard, agreeably to her 
request in her will, which is written 
with her own hand, and dated the 30th 
of April, 1821. 

This will was registered in the Pre- 
rogative Court on the 17th inst. Pro- 
bate being granted to Frances Phillips 
(wife of John Phillips) and George 
Huggins (her nephew), the executors; 
her personal property was sworn to be 
under. 6000]. in value. Amongst the 
legacies are—50l, to the Covent Gar- 
den Theatrical Fund; 501. to Mrs. 
Isabella Mattocks, late of that theatre; 
1001, to the testatrix’s god-daughter, 
Miss Cummins, of the Theatre Royal. 
York; and.20]. per annum to a person 
calling bimself Robert Inchbald, the 
illegitimate son of her late husband ; 
501, to the Catholic Society, for the re- 
lief of the aged poor; 20). each to her 
late laundress and hairdresser, provided 
they should inquire of her executors 
concerning her decease; 100). to Mr. 
Faylor, occulist, of the Sun Office, in 
the Strand, &c. &c. The residue is 
bequeathed te her nephew and niece, 
George Huggins and Ann Jarrett. 
The testatrix desired to be buried in 
Kensington Church Yard, between the 
hours of eight and eleyen in the morn- 
ing; that is mourning coaches may 
attend her hearse; and that mass and 
other sacred ceremonies may be per- 
formed, usual upon the decease of a 
Roman Catholic Christian. The will 
is written with her own hand, and dat- 
ed the 30th of April, 1821. 
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SONG, 


By a Highlander, the only person saved of the 
crew of a vesset wrecked on an uninhabited 
island, in the Northern Ocean, in the year 1703. 


FROM THE GAELIC. 


Ye storms, whose rude blasts baye entomb’d 
in the deep, 
My friends and companions, why leave me to 
weep? 
Untroubled on ocean’s green bosom they sleep, 
While J live their fate to deplore. 


Yet to ive ‘midst those wilds, lone, bleak, and 
austere, 

The logs even of country and friends I could 
bear, 

But Fate from my bosom my Morag to tear! 

’ Fis done—and what can Fate do more? 


Ye breezes that murmur around my dark cave, 
And sport on light wing o’er the soft cwling 
wave! 





Do ye visit the vale of the fair and the brave, 
By Locklaggan’s green flowery shore ? 


If ye visit that vale, tho’ wide seas "twixt us 
roar, 
Waft my wishes to her I must ever adore— 
Ah! heart-rending thought! must I ne’er meet 
her more 
By Locklaggan’s green flowery shore! 
AULD DOoMINIE. 
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THE BARD’s WISH-~ 


WHEN age descending decks my head 
With scattered tresses silvery grey, 
And furrowed lines, by sorrow made, 
Speak to the gaze a toil-worn day : 
Calm may I find some ready bower, 
Where contemplation, maid serene, 
Brings gladly as her vot’ry’s dower, 
Fair images of spotless mien ! 
Though life hath been a rugged way, 
And chilly blasts have numb’d my frame— 
Spare, Heaven! warm fancy’s radiant play— 
O spare my heart to sorrow’s claim! 
Oft ’mid the scene, in frolic mood, 
May youth and beauty light disport, 
Pleased to beguile the solitude, 
Where waning years the virtues court ; 
With many a song and touching lay, 
Renew the memories of my youth, 
When fancy saw a brighter day 
Than ever shone in hues of truth. 
And when my stifling bosom heaves 
Its prison’d inmates last farewell, 
May spring returning wave her leaves 
O’er my lone grave in greenwood dell. 
Mac. 
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IRISH NEWS, 
In a Letter from a Friend in Dublin. 


In Ireland quite safe, and at Dublin so trim, 

{ have nothing but novelty, pleasure, and 
whim ;— 

You may laugh at this land of potatoes and 
milk, 

You may boast of your ladies in feathers and 
silk, 

You may strut in the park oversmother’d with 
dust, 

Or sit at the shades drinking wine in its crust ; 

We haye Derry from London and bustling at 
Derry, 

And, like good King Stephen, our monarch is 
merry 5 

His mind seems so light in its cumbrous clay, 

It is constantly dancing engagements away. 

He is toasted in whiskey, and whiskey inspires 
him; 

One lady attracts him—another admires him ; 

One, always supposed he look’d older by years ! 

And another, how bucksome the nate lad ap- 
pears ! 

From the cabin to castle his praise is the theme, 

Whilst he smiles in the bliss of a flattering 
dream. 

He shakes Larry O’Brien and Paddy O’ Whack, 

And squeezes the hand without coat to the 
back ; 

Takes a shock with delight, yet is shock’d to 
the core, 

When they cry—‘ taxing glass is a pig and a 
bore ” 

But his heart is real Irish, his speeches the 
same, 

So they drink to St. Patrick, the shamrock, and 
fame. 

The gentry in stars, constcllations of earth, 


The deans and their chapters, which seldom aye 
read, 

Soldiers foraging still in pursuit of their bread ; 

Allare happy ' why not so? aye, surely leenot 
quite, 

For a troublosome urchin, call’d Care, is their 
sprite : 

He dodges and haunts them wherever they go,— 

They would kill him in wrath, but they cannot, 
you know ; 

He dozes and wakes, and, as great as a king, 

Sits first at the feast and is last on the wing; 

In secret or openly, still he is chief, 

And joy, where he reigns, is but sudden and 
brief. 

Here are marquesses, baronets, dukes, and 
esquires, 

Arrayed in their honours and full of desires— 

Desires? yes, 1 learn from their bowing and 
scraping, 

And even their servants their betters are aping: 

Plaice, plaice! is the theme, friend, I do not 
mean fish, 

Yet ’tis fishing for place, too; some catch as 
they wish ; 

Now, for me, I have caught, for my dancing all 
night, 

A fine cold! and, perhaps, you will say, * that 
is right!’ 

I have lost, toomy money? aye, plenty, but 
more,— 

Do not laugh—what I never again can re- 
store ! 

You may guess what a youth, in a splendid hall 

Full of beautiful lasses, may lose at a ball, 

Where the fanciful shapes and the lightness of 
feet 

Tap and spring on the sleek boards to melody’s 
beat ; 

But of this, more hereafter ;—you know I have 
gone 

To see the great bog at Kill-lady move on ; 

Jokers say that the King and his suit are afraid 

Lest this bog should approach ere the visit be 
paid ; 

But his ladies declare, e’en the countess of C., 

Such a movement to England delicious would 
be! 

However, when evening is calm on the ocean, 

And the leaves of the woods are but gently in 
motion, 

I steal from the bustle of joy for one hour, 

To be present with absence, and gather a 
flower ! 

As to mornings, like London, the city is still, 

Savea few orange‘peasants up-climbing the hill, 

A few straggling soldiers relieving the guard, 

A few noisy fellows unlocking the ward, 

A few broken heads lying close to the walls, 

A few early wares cried with comical squalls, 

A few woollen cloaks round theirowners asleep, 

And the infants, their baggage, wrapped up 1n 
a heap. 

I have seen a few fights with the bludgeon and 
fist, ; 

And, ‘tis something more strange—fighters 
shook hands and kiss’d 

Ere the combat began—’twas for love to be 
sure 5 

And the Irish, like cats, cause a wound for a 
cure. 

I saw a few priests hurrying off to. the shrine, 


With their mouths full of masses, oft fuller of 


wine 5 
The calling of vigils, the folks but half crest, 
To the chapel must hie, to cross forehead an 

breast. tee ah capi 
And l’ve often scen there a dark femimme eye» 





The nobles in garters of titles and birth, 


I Glance humanly, feelingly, archly, and sly, 
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When her beads she hath dropped to her 
ground-touching knee, 

For the love of her heart, who knelt only to see, 

And to mingle his tones, in the chant for the 
day, 

With those very sweet whispers so early to 
pray: 

Here are courts and levees, here are dinners 
and races, 

Ungracious partakers, and takers of graces ; 

Some kiss but the glass and the cup,—there are 
many 

But taste of the lip, which is sweeter than any : 

liere are concerts, where music and singing 
are heard, 

And the heart is engaged to the voice of a 
word ; 

Cannon firing, bells pealing, sayors trotting 
about, 

Billy Curtis hazzaing with anglicised shout ; 

To make us all glad, or to drown us in eyes, 

Thalia is mask’d or Melpomene dies ; 

Of course, exits and entrances, prompters and 
chat, 

With Aeen imitations in acting, so Pat. 

What with scene-shifting, teague, my dear, 
blarney and honey, 

We have thousands of ways to get rid of our 
money! 

I have heard you have inquests in guest of the 
truth, 

But, in Ireland, such things are but fudge! 
and, in sooth, 

What with bob-wig, big-wig, little-wig, and 
pig-tail, 

I care not how soon to old England we sail : 

Till we come, may your prospects of pleasure 


be fair, 
But, if clouded in woe, give them hope for 
despair. P 


College Court, Dublin, Aug. 1821. 


: Che Mrama. 


Drury LANE.—A new farce was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Tuesday night, 
under the title of Five Hundred Pounds. 
As there is neither novelty in the plot 
nor merit in the dialogue, we shall 
briefly observe, that the story turns 
upon a young spendthrift, who, after 
devising various expedients to get 500). 
at length obtains it by a fraud upon 
his uncle. The actors did all they 
could for the piece, but it was received 
with much dispprobation, and lived 
but two nights. 

Haymarket.—On Saturday, after 
the opera of Fontainbleau, which is ad- 
mirably performed, a new farcical in- 
terlude, in one act, was produced, inti- 
tled Match-making. The story, though 
brief, possesses more interest and va- 
riety than usually belong to pieces of 
this class :— 

Mr. Matchem (Mr. Terry), an old 
bachelor, is possessed with the mania of 
making matches for all the single people 
of his acquaintance, though the greater 
Part of them had ended in divorce and 
Separate maintenance. He has a large 
list of names destined for wedlock; but 
the chief object of his care is Lady Emily 











Courser (Mrs, Chatterley), his niece. 
Hie has projected for her a union with 
Capt. Belmont (Mr. De Camp), a gen- 
tleman he has never seen since he offici- 
ated as sponsor for him, and whose person, 
therefore, is quite unknown to him. He 
sends to the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment to which he belongs, to invite him 
to his house, and the invitation is accept- 
ed. But Col. Rakely (Mr. Jones), the 
commander of the regiment, a man of in- 
trigue and dissipation, gains sight of Bel- 
mont’s letter, and, in a frolic, determines 
to circumvent him with his mistress. He 
employs Belmont on some service, which 
must prevent, for a few days, the prosecu- 
tion of his amour, and himself visits Lad 
Emily, under the assumed name of his 
inferior officer. Unfortunately for him, 
Lady panily, disgusted with the absurd 
projects of her uncle, determines to ac- 
cept no lover of his proposing. Rakely, 
therefore, whose character as a man of 
peentey would otherwise have paved the 
way to his success, loses all chance by 
personating Belmont. When he is about 
to declare himself in his own person, Bel- 
mont arrives, and, both officers being 
equally unknown in the family, he is taken 
for Rakely. Some amusing equivoque 
arises, which leads to the discovery of the 
real rank and pretensions of each. Bel- 
mont is selected as the happy man by the 
capricious Lady Emily, partly because 
Rakely, though under an assumed name, 
had the misfortune of being first proposed 
by her uncle, and because, too, she re- 
cognizes in him a gentleman who had 
rendered her an essential service on some 
fotmer occasion. ‘The chief agent in the 
different disguises and discoveries is Shuf- 
fle (Mr. Oxberry), an old servant of 
Rakely’s. 

The merit of this little piece is en- 
tirely in the story and in its dramatic 
situations, for the dialogue does not 
contain a single attempt at wit or hu- 
mour. The acting was indeed excel- 
lent; the performers were few, but every 
one seemed a principal, and the suc- 
cess of the piece was complete. When 
Mr. Matchem, at the conclusion, said 
that, however he might have hitherto 
failed in match-making, he hoped in 
this he had succeeded, the applause 
was loud and enthusiastic. The house 
was (as it now is almost every evening) 
extremely full; but, from the excel- 
lent manner in which it is ventilated, 
the heat was less oppressive than might 
have been expected. 


EneusnH Opera Hovuse.—A new 
farcical operetta was produced at this 
theatre, on Thursday night, intitled 
A Cure for Coxcombs. It has not the 
slightest plot, and its merits, in any 
other respect, are more than equivocal, 


It was received very coolly, and cannot f 


possibly last more than a few nights, 





Literature and Science. 


Y he 


A society for the encou ent of 
arts, upon a plan nearly similar to that 
of the British Institution, Pall Mall, 
has been established at Glasgow, 

Gas tar, mixed with yellow ochre, 
makes an invisible green paint, ve 
usefal for preserving coarse wood- 
work, or other articles where more or- 
nament is required than tar alone. 

Important Invention.—Mr. Wriliam 
Wood, of Bow, Middlesex, bas disco- 
vered, that a light felt of hide-hair, or 
mixture of hide-hair and » when 
saturated with tar, is highly elastic and- 
water-proof, and conceiving the useful 
application of the substance as a dining 
for the sheathing of ships, he manufac- 
tures it in an expeditious and econo- 
mical manner, in sheets of suitable size 
for that purpose ; such sheets, being at- 
tached to the external sides and bottom 
of the ship by simply nailing with scup- 
per nails, are covered with planking. 
The substance he terms adhesive felt. 
It possesses the property of elasticity 
in so considerable a degree, as to 
stretch uniformly without fracture or 
injury either to its texture or Its com- 
plete imperviability to water, when- 
ever the ship’s seams are opened by 
straining in hard weather, or, 1m more 
dangerous cases, of the starting of 
planks or the breaking of timber, as in 
stranding. In all such cases, when, 
with the usual mode of sheathing, wa- 
ter would necessarily be admitted, to 
the certain destructien of the vessel, 
this material forms an impenetrable 
and elastic case or garment for the 
whole ship’s bottom, and in case of 
opening the seams by straining, it re- 
covers its first dimensions with the re- 
turn of the part so opened, or the re- 
lease of the strain; in such cases it 
generally falls into the openings in a 
certain degree, so as to render them af- 
terwards more secure against a recur- 
rence. He also finds it to be a com- 
plete protection against every descrip- 
tion of worm in all climates; this de- 
structive animal is never known to 
netrate the material in the slightest de- 
gree, The material, hair, or hair and 
wool, is prepared for felting by the 
operation of dressing and bowing, as in 
the practices of hat-making, and it is 
felted in the usual manner. Sheets or 


portions thus felted, are dipped into the 
melted tar or pitch in certain stated 
proportions to each other, and then un- 
dergo a slight compression, ‘to take 
away the extraneous or dripping quate 
tity of the material; they are then ex- 
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d for a short time to dry and cool, 
and are then considered fit for use. 


New Medicine.—Dr. Siewmerling, 
jun. of New Brandenburg, has pub- 
lished in the Prussian State Gazette, a 
cure which he has discovered for the 
wasting of the windpipe. The reme- 
dy consists in the use of the milts of 
pickled herrings, and the mauner of 
employing them is pointed out by the 
learned doctor, whose wife, it seems, 
laboured under, and was in the last 
stage of, this dreadful disease. Upon 
her the husband made trial of his pa- 
nacea, which is thus described—* The 
patient took every morning, an hour 
before her coffee, the milt washed in 
water, and as the use of all other medi- 
cines was suspended, the effects of the 
new remedy could be more accurately 
observed. For a fortnight.her situa~ 
tion remained as before; but from the 
end of that period, the herring milts 
being persevered in, all the bad symp- 
toms of a dangerous malady gradually 
disappeared, aud she was wholly reco- 
vered in three months; though, in the 
opinion of the doctor and other physi- 
cians, she could not have been expected 
to linger six weeks at the utmost, ina 
state of extreme suffering.’ 
emer — 

The Asez. 
‘ Floriferis ul apes in sallibus omnia limant, 


Omnia hos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Austerity, a state of rigid mortifica- 
tion. It is distinguished from severity 
and rigour thus. Austerity to the man- 
ner of living; severity to the manner 
of thinking; rigour to the manner of 
punishment. To austerity is opposed 
effeminacy ; to severity, relaxation ; to 
rigour, clemency. A hermit is austere 
in his life; a casuist severe in his ap- 
plication of religion or law; a judge 
rigorous In his sentences. 

The following epitaph is copied from the tomb- 
stone of R.T. Crossfield, M.D.* in Hendon 
Church Yard. 

Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 

Who cares not now who laughs or cries 5 

He laughed when sober, and when mellow 

Was. a harum scarum heedless fellow ; 

He gave to none designed offence, 

So honi soit qui mal y pense. 

Bonaparte.—The Gazette of Parma 
contains the following official order of 
the widow of Napoleon for going into 
mourning for his death. On the occa- 
sion of the death of the most serene 
spouse of our august sovereign, which 

* Can any of our readers inform us whether 
this is the same Crossfield that was tried for 
shooting at his late majesty, or not ‘Lp. 





has taken place at St. Helena, on the 
5th of last May, her Imperial Highness, 
the knights and ladies comprising the 
interior service of the court, the persons 
of the ducal household and livery, shall 
wear mourning for three months, di- 
vided into three periods or classes, from 
25th July to 24th of September, from 
5th September to 2nd October, and 
from the 3rd to the 24th of October. 
‘ The obsequies shall take place in the 
chapel attached to the Villa di Sala, 
the present residence of her Imperial 
Highness.’ 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Lire,’ Chap. If, ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ Sam Sprit- 
sail, and J. R. P. in our next. 

The favours of Eliza, Cambro, W. S., and 
O. B. have been received. 

Caledonia seems to have been at a pinch 
when he wrote his sonnet on Snuff. 

J. W.D.in defence of Mr. Hunt, will excuse 
our inserting his letter, which is anticipated 
by one previously received, and to which we 
have given place in the present number. 

We shall be happy to see the poein offered 
by C. W. Next week he will see that we do 
not forget him. 

P. W. C.C. treats what is evidently a joke 
seriously ; our authority was an American 
paper, and the double insertion an oversight. 

A ‘Scotchman’ will not do, although his 
loyalty makes ‘ God save the King flash out of 
his mouth.’ 

We shall not, this week, follow what W.S. 
calls ‘the Blackwood way of answering corres- 
pondents, by nibil;’ but we really do not un. 
derstand him. If it is the address to the Deity, 
to which he alludes, we must observe that it is 
very unlike any thing we have seen by Klop- 
stock. 
aaa TSR ELIE, 
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This day are published, by G. & W. B. Wuirt- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria Lane, printed in a neat 
pocket size, price ls. each, 

PINNOCK’S COUNTY HISTO- 

RIES. Each county is published separately, 

and is therefore complete in itself; containing 

a compendious and accurate account of its 

History and Topography, its Antiquities, natu- 

ral_and artificial Curiosities, local Peculiari- 

ties, Commerce, Manufactures, &c.; compris- 
ing also the Biography of its most Eminent 

Persons, and much other useful information ; 

and each County illustrated by a neat and cor- 

rect Travelling Map. 

N.B. For usefulness and cheapness PINNOCK’S 
County HIisroORIES are unequalled. Nearly 
all the Counties of England are now published, 
and the remainder are in great forwardness. 
When finished, they will form the most com- 
plete and serviceable History and Topography 
of Great Britain ever presented to public no- 
tice. 

‘They are well adapted to refresh the me- 
mory; and there is no one proud of his native 
county, but must feel a secret pleasure that its 
treasures, beauties, and interests, are so ably 
and so familiarly delineated, and brought with- 
in tlre reach of the humblest individual.’—Vide 
Literary Chronicle and Weekly Review. 
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Pinnock’s Catechisms. 


MESSRS. G. and W. B. WHIT- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria Lane, beg to announce 
that New Editions of the following CATE- 
CHISMS, considerably enlarged and improved, 
have just issued from the Press (price 9d. each) : 

The First Catechism for Children, Tenth Edi- 
tion. 

PINNOCK’S Calechisms of 


Astronomy, Eighth Edition. 

Bible and Gospel History, Sixteenth Edition. 
Botany, Sixth Edition. 

English Grammar, Thirteenth Edition. 
French Grammar, Fourth Edition. 

Latin Grammar, Third Edition. 

General Knowledge, Tenth Edition. 

British Biography, Sixth Edition. 

Classical Biography, Fourth Edition. 
Natural History, Fifth Edition. 

Geometry, Seventh Edition, 

Mythology, Tenth Edition. 

Music, Sixth Edition. 

Geography, Twenty-sixth Edition. 

History of England, Twenty-seventh Edition. 

‘ Being led to look into these works, we have 
been pleasingly surprised at the variety and 
accuracy of the information they contain, with- 
in so small a compass, and in so excellent a 
form ; and we must say, that more convenient, 
accurate, well-arranged, and proper publica- 
tions, were never submitted to general obser- 
vation. —Lit. Gaz. 





August Ist was published, hot-pressed, price 
2s. 6d.(continued monthly ,) 


SELECT. BRITISH DIVINES, 
Part V. containing Archbishop Leighton's- 
Commentary on St. Peter. 

Edited by the Rev. C. BRADLEY, High Wy- 
combe. 

*,* Bishop Beveridge’s Private Thoughts are 
completed in Nos. J. and II. with a Portrait, and 
form a vol. price 5s —Leighton’s Theological 
Lectures in No. IIL. with a Portrait, together 
with his Expository Lectures in No. IV. also 
form a vol. price 5s. After Leighton will sue- 
ceed the Works of Hall, Horne, Doddridge, 
Watts, Charnock, Hopkins, Howe, Baxter, Fla- 
vell, Owen, W. Jones, &c. &c. 

This Work wil] consist of a uniform reprint 
of all the most valuable Pieces in Devotional 
and Practical Divinity. The Authors, from 
whose writings they will be selected, are those 
who have either been consistent members of the 
Established Charch, or whose sentiments have 
been in strict accordance with the general te- 
nour of its Liturgy and Articles. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author 
will be given, and in some instances a Portrait. 

The Work to be comprised in 40 Vols. but 
any Author may be had separately. 


Printed by A. J. VALPyY, and sold by LONG- 
MAN and Co.; SEELEY; HAmILTon ; HaTcH- 
ARD and Son, London; and all other Booksel- 
lers, of whom the Work may be had regularly 
with the Reviews and Magazines, by giving 4 
general order to their Booksellers. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors Eastof Exeter Change; where advertue- 
ments are received. and communications ‘for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Svld also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkwm 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court; Chapple, Palt 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.— Printed by Davidson, Otd Bes 
weld Courl, Curcy Street. 




















